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PRESENTING THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE 
TO THE MODERN MIND 


By Frére Anselme J. D’Haese, F.S.C.* 


C HESTERTON USED TO SAY that a heresy is a truth which 
has come loose from its place in a whole; it is lost, gone mad, at 
times turned monster. To avoid any one-sided interpretations I 
should like at the beginning of this article to sketch out that whole 
subject of which I mean to study a part. 

Three main ideas form the axis upon which a good religious for- 
mation turns: 


1, The transcendency of God and the absolute gratuitousness of 
supernatural life. ; 


. The intellectual and moral courage which faith and the Chris- 
tian life demand. 


. The outstripping of all our natural aspirations by supernatural 
life. 


These three ideas have to be kept together. They balance one 
another, and if one of them is missing the balance is upset. So before 
taking up the third idea, which is the subject of our study, let us 
examine the first two briefly. 


TRANSCENDENCY OF GOD AND GRATUITOUSNESS 
OF SUPERNATURAL LIFE 


God depends in no wise on His creation, and the creation depends 
entirely on Him. God creates freely out of love. The creation is not 
a debased emanation of the One Being, as Plotinus contended. 

The life of God is incomprehensible to us unless God Himself re- 
veals it to us. Even then, the knowledge we can have on earth is 
imperfect. “At present, we are looking at a confused reflection in a 
mirror; then, we shall see face to face,” says Saint Paul.* Our belief 
about God is not merely belief that He exists but belief in Him. 


*Frére Anselme J. D’Haese, F.S.C., Ph.D., is editor of Nouvelle Revue 
Pedagogique, Malonne, Belgium. Translation by Fenton Moran. 


11 Cor. 13:12. 
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Credo in Deum. Our faith is like that of a child who has confidence 
in his parents even though he may not understand all that they say 
to him. “The man who does not accept the kingdom of God like 
a little child, will never enter into it.”? 

Supernatural life is a purely gratuitous gift. We have no right to 
it. It is a beneficent effect of God’s goodness. Did He not give it 
to us, God would not be depriving us of anything which is our due. 
Immense gratitude is in order, therefore. 


THE INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL COURAGE 
FAITH AND CHRISTIAN LIFE DEMAND 


For some modern thinkers faith appears as a weakness, an escape, 
a search for something consoling. They prefer clear-headed courage, 
sincerity even at the cost of despair, as in Nietzsche, Heidegger, 
Sartre, Camus. For them Christianity seems too good to be true. 
Faith looks to them like ease for the spirit, balm for the heart, a 
way that is too easy. They are afraid of giving in to it. Like Renan, 
they prefer to build an unpretentious system of knowledge out of 


“hard and stubborn little facts” rather than be taken in by deceitful 
mirages. 

But is faith as easy as that? Before the unfathomable mystery of 
God, of Christ, of the Church, the will must force the intelligence to 
bow down. While there is light enough that faith need not be 
unreasonable, there is not enough to show clear proofs. Is not our 
pride tempted to bridle before someone who transcends ourselves, 
whose light blinds us and whose will is sovereign? “To accept God,” 
writes Daniélou, “means then to accept the bursting into my life of a 
presence which will never again leave me alone.”* Jacques Riviére 
spoke of “love and its tremendous bother.” “You do not love Christ 
with impunity,” say the soldiers of the Salvation Army. 

Do we not sometimes find in the unbeliever trace of a fear, un- 
avowed or latent, of being caught in the machinery of faith, of 
having to go further than he would like, of having to change his 
way of life? The believer is willing to take on this adventure in a 
love over and above reason, with the half-lights it brings and the 
demands it makes. But not for him any more than for others have 


2Luke 18:17. 
8 Jean Daniélou, S.J., “Foi et mentalité contemporaine,” Etudes, CCLXXX 
(December, 1954), 294. 
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all objections vanished, all problems been solved, even though faith 
seeks to understand: fides quaerens intellectum is Anselm’s phrase. 
The Christian recognizes too that he must live as he believes and 
that a lot of courage is needed for this. 


THE OUTSTRIPPING OF ALL OUR NATURAL ASPIRATIONS 
BY THE SUPERNATURAL 


To examine this theme is the object of the present study. Here 
it is in outline: 


1. Dogma is not an illogical construction but a coherent whole 
hinging on the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of Christ. 
and the communion of saints, and it responds to the deepest 
aspirations of our hearts and to our thirst for knowledge. 


. Morality is not an arbitrary, tyrannical commandment; on the 
contrary, it exalts our love, enlarges the scope of our action 
and leads to the perfection of the self and to happiness. 


. Divine worship is not a parcel of empty, period-piece cere- 
monies, but a mysterious action, a grandiose creation and a 
masterpiece of religious pedagogy. 


Thus it is the manner of presenting the religious message which 
interests us primarily here. This presentation is important. An 
observant Frenchman once said: “You could put the whole world 
at a woman’s feet and she would be capable of refusing the present 
if she did not like the way it was wrapped.” The manner of giving 
is often worth more than what one gives. And as God wills to have 
need of men, the same rule holds in part at least for the things of 
God. 


Christian Revelation and Human Desires 


Basic Structure of Faith 


Three great religious truths hold up the whole structure of our 
faith and at the same time answer the yearning of our hearts: the 
fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of Christ, and our belonging 
to His Mystical Body, through the Spirit, in His Church. 
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Fatherhood of God 


In some of the religions of antiquity the gods were depicted as 
beings of terror; they inspired fear, not love. Either one had to 
outwit them, strike some sort of bargain, do ut des, or else they 
themselves had a narrow jurisdiction reduced to a single clan and 
were subject to destiny, to the Moira. They were besides too human, 
scandalously human like those of the Greeks who never had the gods 
they deserved. 

Unlike all that, we are told as far back as in the Old Testament, 
but especially in the New, that God is our Father who loves all of 
us tenderly, more than a mother does,‘ and the world is shown as 
a lovely garden in which we can disport ourselves beneath His loving 
glance. What texts we could quote in this connection! Here are 
just a few from the New Testament: 

Jesus warns against undue care for worldly needs: “You have a 
Father in heaven who knows that you need them all.” ® 

The only prayer He teaches us is the “Our Father.” 

The marvelous parable of the prodigal son shows God’s patient 
fatherly love.® 

The last talks of Jesus with His disciples overflow with tenderness, 
particularly His prayer as priest: “And I have given them the privi- 
lege which thou gavest to me, that they should all be one, as we are 
one; that while thou art in me, I may be in them, and so they may 
be perfectly made one. So let the world know that it is thou who 
hast sent me, and that thou hast bestowed thy love upon them, as 
thou hast bestowed it upon me.”” 

Here is a Father who does not treat us like “little kids” but like 
grown sons whom He takes into partnership in His work. He creates 
us free and He respects our fredom. He gives us what we need 
so as to make ourselves. This is what causes the exultation of Fran- 
gois, the young Christian whom Father Valensin presents: “What 
a thought! that, far from giving me to myself, God gave me instead 
the power to give myself to myself. In me He made only the poten- 
tiality to make myself. God created me only that I might create 
myself.” 


4Isa. 49: 15-16. 

5 Matt. 6:32. 

6 Luke 15: 11-32. 

7 John 17: 22-23. 

8 Auguste Valensin, S.J., Frangois (Paris: Plon, 1939), p. 162. 
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Brotherhood of Christ 

Two main pillars bear up our faith: Deus caritas est and Et 
Verbum caro factum est et habitavit in nobis. God loves us and 
Christ is our brother. 

I recall the shock I was given when I was about fifteen by the 
phrase: “In the bosom of the august Trinity, God the Son is not 
ashamed to call us His brothers.” “What am I,” prayed Saint Augus- 
tine, “that Thou wouldst have me love Thee, and that Thou shouldst 
ill endure that I do not?” ® 

In the old mythologies the gods used sometimes to disguise them- 
selves to take men unawares. Jupiter took on the shape of a traveler 
and had himself received by Philemon and Baucis. But more often 
he transformed himself to capture the love of some beauty; a swan 
for Leda, a bull for Europa, a golden rain for Dunae, a cloud for 
Io. Some of the gods took on human form. All this reflects an 
aspiration of humanity, to have gods more like brothers. Christ 
alone makes this age-old dream of humankind come true. God is 
not satisfied with a paternalism attentive to the needs of humanity; 
He wants to be among us. Et habitavit in nobis. “He has been 
through every trial, fashioned as we are, only sinless,” says Saint 
Paul.” For sin is a miscarriage in nature, it goes against her. The 
Word was incarnated to expiate it and to cure us of it. The Church 
says this so well in the second prayer of the offertory of the Mass: 


O God who hast wonderfully formed man’s exalted nature 
and still more wonderfully restored it: grant us, by the 
mystic signification of this commingling of water and wine, 
to become partakers of his godhead who vouchsafed to 
become a partaker of our manhood, Jesus Christ, thy 
Son, our Lord; who liveth and reigneth with thee in the 
unity of the Holy Spirit, for ever and ever. Amen. 


When the Word was made flesh He respected all the rules of the 
game, if we may ptt it that way. First He helped humanity to get 
ready for it by a long, slow and subtle pedagogy designed to make 
His coming acceptable. Then He chose not one of the great civil- 
ized peoples like China or India, Egypt or Persia, but a little nomadic 
people, subsequently established at the crossroads of the world, 
dominated successively by the powers of that time, Egypt and 


®St. Augustine, Confessions, I, V, 5. 
10 Heb. 4:15. 
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Assyria, Macedonia and Rome. Not a people smitten with philos- 
ophy, science, and art like Greece, but a down-to-earth, “stiff- 
necked” people. And within this people themselves, not Judea but 
the despised Galilee, not in a city but in a village held in contempt. 
“Can anything that is good come from Nazareth?” Nathaniel asks 
his friend Philip. Not the intelligentsia or the upper class of the 
priests and doctors, not the class of the right-thinking people, the 
Pharisees, but the working class. “Is not this the carpenter’s son?” 
say his fellow countrymen who “had no confidence in him.” ™” 

Jesus took on the whole of the human condition: non horruisti 
virginis uterum. He was born of a simple woman in a stable. He 
had to fly for his life straight away. He became a D. P. He lived 
very humbly until the age of thirty years when He could speak out 
as aman. After two or three years of itinerant preaching He under- 
went an ignominious death, delivered over to the foreign invaders. 
“It is best for us if one man is put to death for the sake of the 
people,” Caiphas declares cynically.” 

The Word was made flesh, then, in the basic dough of humanity 
at the heart of human history. If we represent the course of history 
by a full cycle we shall find that God, in the aspect of His eternity, 
fills the whole surface within the circle, and in the aspect of His 
Incarnation, comes in at a determined point in the circumference. 
Every man, believer or non-believer, is called upon to consider the 
“Son of Man” as his Brother. 

His life is told without pretentiousness or style or lyrical flights 
or paeans of praise, in four little books written for common people, 


the gospels, the reading of which always strikes sincere minds and 
honest hearts. The Christ of the gospels intrigues and fascinates 
them, makes them think and marvel. “Nobody has ever spoken 
as this man speaks.” * His words are charisms, the gospels a sacra- 
mental. “These also may be called the two tables, set on the one 
side and on the other,” says the Imitation. “One table is that of 
the sacred altar, . . . the other is that of the divine law, containing 


holy doctrine.” * 


11 John 1:46. 

12 Matt. 13:55 and 57. 

13 John 11:50 and 18:14. 

14 John 6:46. 

15 Imitation of Christ, Bk. IV, chap. xi, 4. 
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Communion of Saints 

The history of mankind has known the phases of the family, the 
clan, the tribe, the city-state, the country, the empire, blocks or 
groupings of countries. It tends toward a global unity, a world- 
wide civilization. But of greater moment towards this end than the 
swiftness of communications is the consciousness of belonging to the 
same family. Now, this is patent to anyone who believes in the 
fatherhood of God and brotherhood in Christ. The Church is the 
Mystical Body of Christ, of Christ prolonged through the centuries 
and sovereign as a matter of right over the whole earth. The com- 
munion of saints is the most glorious of all Internationals. The 
merits of an obscure Carmelite can benefit some far-off missionary. 
It is thus that the Church has proclaimed Thérése of Lisieux 
patroness of the missions on an equal footing with Francis Xavier. 

Paul Claudel brought out the concept of the communion of saints 
in his writings. Thus in the beginning of The Satin Slipper a Jesuit 
dies on the cross and prays to God to watch over his brother Rod- 
rigue. And God, “who can write straight with crooked lines,” leads 
Rodrigue by a long and hard road to sainthood. Dona Prouhéze, 
the woman he loves and by whom he is loved, gives her satin 
slipper as a pledge to the Virgin that she may keep him faithful, 
soul and body, to his harsh duty. She, heroically, remains faithful 
herself. 

There is a similar theme in The Tidings Brought to Mary. Vio- 
laine takes on the leprosy from which she cures Pierre de Craon, the 
cathedral builder who had lusted after her. She raises up from the 
dead little Aubaine, daughter of her sister Maura who loathes her 
and is destined to kill her. The nuns of Monsanvierge expiate the 
failings of a sickly Christendom, a decadent Church, a sundered 
France. To conclude all, Joan of Arc saves France, the schism heals, 
the Church is reformed. 

We find the same theme in that moving last work of Georges 
Bernanos, Dialogue des Carmélites, drawn from a tale, The Song 
at the Scaffold, by the German convert, Gertrud von Le Fort. 
Blanche de la Force, compounded all of fear and weakness, but 
also of purity and fervor, is saved from dying because the Mother 
Prioress of her community took upon herself the torments of her 
deathbed. The cheerful Sister Constance guesses the truth of this. 
“Only think how our dear Mother died, Sister Blanche! Who could 
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have thought that she would have so much trouble dying, that she 
would die with such bad grace! It is almost as though God had 
made a mistake, when the moment came, in the death He handed 
her, just as they sometimes hand you the wrong coat in the cloak- 
room. That must be it, it was someone else’s death.” And Blanche, 
the tormented one, dies a martyr’s death, singing. 

These modern interpretations carry forward Saint Paul’s doc- 
trine on the Mystical Body: “A man’s body is all one, though it has 
a number of different organs; and all this multitude of organs goes 
to make up one body; so it is with Christ. We too, all of us, have 
been baptized into a single body by the power of a single Spirit, 
Jews and Greeks, slaves and free men alike.” 

The doctrine of community personalism taught in France by 
Emmanuel Mounier, René Le Senne and Gabriel Marcel stresses re- 
spect for the human person, the highest of the world’s values. This 
doctrine delights in the uniqueness of each person, like to no other. 
Marcel calls the human person that which cannot be inventoried. 
This doctrine is at one with that of the Church which respects each 
human being as loved by God in his singularity. “Every man is 
called to Himself by God, is looked upon as important by God.” 
In inverse measure as manufacturers making things for the world 
have an interest in producing on the assembly-line articles that are 
exactly alike, so God who creates out of His own generosity wills to 
make everyone a new being, original, unique, irreplaceable, and to 
let him play his own melody on his own instrument in the immense 
concert of the creation. Supreme dignity of the human person; 
prodigious diversity of all human persons! 

The saints certainly demonstrate this variety. We admire the 
impetuosity of Peter, John’s love, the burning ardor of Paul, Augus- 
tine’s repentance, Benedict’s wisdom, the zeal of Dominic, the 
poverty of Francis. The Church honors saints in every walk of life; 
popes, bishops, kings and emperors, peasants and craftsmen, the 
young and old, the learned and the unlettered, the austere and the 
cheerful, lousy saints like Benedict-Joseph Labré and perfect gentle- 
man like Francis of Sales. 

The Church our Mother loves all her children, and, like Christ 
Himself she has a predilection for the prodigal sons, the lost sheep. 


16] Cor. 12: 12f. 
17J. M. LeBlond, “L’aspect social du probléme de Dieu,’ Etudes, CCL- 
XXXIV (January, 1955), 16. 
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She acknowledges many different styles in holiness. From a reserved 
Englishman she does not expect the exuberant piety of the Italian, 
nor from a go-getting American the meditative slowness of the 
Oriental. So do all kinds feel at home when they are with her. 

Are we not right in thinking that God is waiting, as we are, for 
the kind of Christianity which the Chinese could have, to which, 
like John Wu, they would bring “the gold of Confucianism, the 
musk of Taoism, the frankincense of Buddhism?” Or that of a 
Japanese like the admirable Dr. Nagai, author of We of Nagasaki.” 
Or that of the Hindus whose astonishing speculations deserve all 
our sympathetic efforts at understanding.” Or again that of the 
Negro race with its heartbreaking history, whose spirituals sing of 
a deeply underlying nostalgia. Each people, each race, each class 
has its part to play in the splendid and tragic masque which human- 
ity plays out for the glory of God and the pursuit of its own happi- 
ness. ‘Gloria Dei, vivens homo, said Saint Irenaeus. “My Father’s 
name has been glorified, if you yield abundant fruit,” Jesus told 
His disciples." Now variety is that richness which gives rise to 
amazement, admiration and joy. That is why God has created so 
many men over so many thousands of years. He wants to see what 
this creature installed in a position of privileged discomfort at the 
crossways of matter and spirit can do with an infinite variety of 
conditions of existence. He Himself became flesh among us in 
order to help us “make just the extra effort required for fulfilling 
even on (our) refractory planet, the essential function of the uni- 
verse, which is a machine for the making of gods.” 


Revelation and Man’s Aspirations 


The higher aspirations of man are called the love of the true, the 
good, and the beautiful, or the desire to know, to admire and to act. 


my John Wu, Beyond East and West (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1952), 
p. 149. 
fo ee Nagai, We of Nagasaki (New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 

Cf. George G. Dandoy, S.J., L’Ontologie du Vedanta, trans, de l'anglais 
par L. M. Gauthier (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1932). 

21 John 15:9. 

22Henri Bergson, Les deux sources de la aay “ de la religion (Paris: 
Librairie Felix Alcan, 1932), in fine. Trans. shley Andra and 
Cloudesley Brereton as The Two Sources of rte Rep ity and Religion (Garden 
City: Doubleday Anchor Books, 1954), p. 317. 
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Revelation quenches our thirst for knowledge in the religious 
domain. 


Childlike Curiosity 


A child is filled with curiosity from the start. His whats, his whys, 
his hows crop up without ceasing. Modern technical developments 
in the field of communications, the vast machinery of newspapers, 
radio, television, the cinema, travel, information services of all sorts 
ranging from the gossip of housewives and chatterboxes to public 
and private espionage agencies: all these are born of the need to 
slake our insatiable curiosity. The eye wants always to see, the ear 
to hear, the mind to know. 


Learned Curiosity 


Side by side with this surface curiosity exists another curiosity in 
depth, the curiosity of learned men and philosophers. By precise and 
complex methods the chemist and the naturalist, the archeologist and 
the historian seek to penetrate the secrets of matter and of the past. 
This involves a disciplined, almost ascetic curiosity. That of the 
philosopher is of an even rarer quality; turned inward, it calls for 
profound reflection to attempt to say that which defies saying. The 
best minds wear out a whole lifetime on it, Plato and Aristotle, 
Thomas Aquinas and Descartes, Kant and Bergson. 

It is true that the philosopher can, by his own unaided powers, 
reach a knowledge of God, and yet how poor this knowledge must 
remain, By a process of eliminating every imperfection, of refining 
every quality, of unifying all perfections in one, the thinker pro- 
duces an accurate enough concept of God, but how impersonal it 
remains. This God who is Prime Mover, Supreme Judge, Provi- 
dence: what is He like in His intimate being? At this point reason, 
blinded and struck with dizziness, capsizes. 

And yet we would like to know Him. How eager men are to pene- 
trate the private life of a celebrity! Devotees of Hollywood stars 
sigh over bits of gossip about their gods and goddesses. History 
ransacks the lives of artists, writers and princes. The young want 
to know every detail about their sports heroes, the grownups about 
prominent political figures. Newspaper reporting, memoirs, biogra- 
phies, newsreels, everything is welcomed. On the level of family 
relations, the mother would like to know everything about her child, 
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the young man about his fiancée. But to penetrate the secrets of 
God, how feeble is the mind! 


Telescopic View into Eternity 

Now, if God wanted to show us the inexpressible, if His grace 
increased the powers of penetration of our mind just as a giant 
telescope multiples one hundredfold the strength of our vision, what 
a joy it would be for the loving soul! But revelation is just such a 
telescopic aid which permits our view to stretch into the intimacy 
of God, into the bosom of the august Family of the Holy Trinity! 

On the Feast of the Holy Trinity the Church cries out: “Blessed 
be the Holy Trinity and undivided Unity: we will give glory to 
him, because he hath shown his mercy to us.” And Saint Paul, 
exulting, says: ‘How deep is the mine of God’s wisdom, of his 
knowledge; how inscrutable are his judgments, how undiscoverable 
his ways! . . . All things find in him their origin, their impulse, 
the center of their being.” Because the Word willed to become 
flesh, He had to reveal the mystery of the Trinity to us. 

Another great mystery which perplexes men is death and the 
hereafter. For the Christian who believes with his whole heart 
against all appearances, death is birth into a new life. Life on 
earth is only a period of gestation. In God’s original design, man 
was supposed to pass, by means of a transformation-death, from 
earthly life to the life of heaven. But because sin is a breaking off 
with God and the world, self, and others, so death likewise has 
become a breaking off and a suffering. “It was through one man 
that guilt came into the world; and, since death came owing to 
guilt, death was handed on to all mankind by one man.”* And 
Christ willed to undergo this hideous death in order to expiate the 
sins which are its cause. 

As for the sufferings, if all men would obey the commandments 
which are rules of moral soundness, an immense burden of pain 
would vanish from the earth. Besides, “all the suffering there is in 
the world,” says Claudel, “is the pain not of a deathbed, but of 
birthpangs.” This is only an echo of Saint Paul who wrote: “The 
whole of nature, as we know, groans in a common travail all the 
while.” * 


23Rom. 11:33-36. 
24 Rom. 5:12. 
2 Rom, 8:22. 
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The close of the Middle Ages produced countless versions of the 
“Dance of Death.” It was a vengeance little people could take 
against the mighty, for in the presence of death all men are equal. 
But the attitude of Saint Francis is to be preferred, he who praised 
in song all created things, even death: “Praise be to Thee, Lord, 
for our sister the death of the body, from whom no man can escape. 
Unhappy are those only who die in mortal sin. But happy are those 
who do Thy most holy will, for the second death cannot reach them.” 


For the Christian, then, death with its promise of resurrection 
is a setting free from the limitations of the body, matrix of his 
spiritual personality and faulty instrument for communicating with 
the whole of the universe. The metamorphosis of a chrysalis into a 
marvelous butterfly provides a vivid image of this. The risen 
Christ, “first-born from among the dead,” and the Virgin of the 
Assumption represent the first fruits of this transformation-death. 
And we can understand Saint Paul who sighs: “For me, life means 
Christ; death is a prize to be won. . . . I long to have done with 
it, and be with Christ, a better thing, much more than a better 
thing.” ** Because, “we find our true home in heaven. It is to 
heaven that we look expectantly for the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ to save us; he will form this humbled body of ours anew, 
moulding it into the image of his glorified body.” ” 

This progressive revelation is given to us in that book, or rather 
that library, which is the Holy Bible, interpreted by Tradition which 
is the voice of the Church. It is composed of popular tales, prayers, 
songs, and prophecies, instructive or symbolic stories, and then 
the incomparable gospels, the letters of Saint Paul and the mysterious 
Apocalypse. What variety there is in these books! The Book of 
Job, says Chesterton, is a literary monument great as the pyramids 
of Egypt. The Psalms are some of the most beautiful songs human- 
ity has sung and, for the believer, its most beautiful prayers; there- 
fore the Church each week recites nearly the whole of the Psalter. 
Genesis, telling a simple story, conjures up the magic of the begin- 
nings. And how we love the human tenderness of the books of 
Samuel and Ruth, of Tobias and Judith, and the magnificence of 
Isaias, or the Lamentations of Jeremias, and the Canticle of Canti- 
cles which sings of the betrothal of Yahve with his people. 


26 Phil. 1:21 and 23. 
27 Phil. 3: 20f. 
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Exegetes and theologians have refined and disciplined their minds 
for centuries in order the better to understand the Scriptures in their. 
original oriental style and to systematize their lessons in the frame- 
work of Greek philosophy. So the religious sciences have become 
the highest of all sciences, known as “divinity.” And like the other 
sciences they are never completed, which gives them an additional 
charm. For according to the radically innovating book which 
John Henry Newman brought with him into the Church as a kind 
of conversion present in 1845, there is a development of Christian 
doctrine. The whole succession of the centuries is not too long to 
provide time for discovering the new implications of revealed doc- 
trines, for formulating them in clearer terms, for taking fuller 
inventory of their infinite wealth, for insuring the growth of the 
grain of mustard seed. This grain becomes a tree in whose branches 
birds sing, symbols perhaps of some of our great Christian poets, 
Dante, Milton, Vondel of the Netherlands, Paul Claudel in our 
own day. 

Revelation hands over to us secrets which are impossible to dis- 
cover on our own. It goes far deeper than any other light could. It 
probes eternity to its very depth. “At the beginning of time the 
Word already was; . . . and the Word was God.”* “Though 
heaven and earth should pass away, my words will stand.”*” So 
the Bible which relates the mirabilia Dei is the true Book of Won- 
ders. Revelation is a message from heaven, a film on the hereafter, 
good tidings. 


Christian Morality and Human Desires 
“Love and do good,” sums up the whole of Christian morality. 


Loving 


This is the most beautiful word in all languages. Amare et amari, 
cried the great Augustine with yearning, “to love and to be loved.” 
How many burning pages could we not gather in from the literatures 
of the whole world! In the Canticle of Canticles the Bible devotes 
to love its most intoxicating poetry, its most daring imagery. 

Love is a great force, when all is said and done the only one. Love 
transfigures all things. “When one loves,” again it is Augustine 


28 John 1:1. 
29 Matt. 24:35, 
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speaking, “there is no pain, or if there is pain, one loves it.” Love 
is the sun of life, lighting it up, adorning it, warming it. Christianity 
takes nothing away from love unless it be its dross. It refines love, 
gives it direction, exalts it. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with the love of thy whole heart, and thy whole soul, and thy whole 
mind, and thy whole strength. This is the first commandment, and 
the second, its like, is this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” ” 
“I have a new commandment to give you, that you are to love one 
another; that your love for one another is to be like the love I have 
borne you.” * 

Love sums up all the commandments, “the law and the prophets.” 
“If great sins have been forgiven her,” said Jesus of the woman in 
Simon’s house, “she has also greatly loved.” * A child must love his 
parents and parents their children; every man must love his neigh- 
bor. “You who are husbands must show love to your wives, as Christ 
showed love to the Church when he gave himself up on its behalf.” * 
The Christian has nothing to do but love. “In the eventide of life 
we shall be judged by our love,” said Saint John of the Cross. 

Let it not be thought that the love of God takes something away 
from human lovers. On the contrary it adds to their love in infinite 
measure. It consoles them, exalts them, infuses a godlike quality 
into their love. There is nothing sweeter or more complete than the 
love of Christian spouses. “No, Philothea,” says Saint Francis of 
Sales, “the devout life does not spoil anything, rather it brings 
everything to perfection.” “Holiness is all-availing,” Saint Paul 
wrote to Timothy, “since it promises well both for this life and 
for the next.” ™ 

The major objection of many moderns against the Catholic 
Church takes the form of a simple accusation: It squelches love. 
Its moral standards in the matter of sex seem impossible to them. 

To this objection a detailed answer is required. 


Aphrodisiac society. — A single factor like this question cannot 
be taken out of context. When a civilization arouses and exploits 
“sex-appeal” in movies and publicity, in novels, the theatre, the 


30 Mark 12: 30f. 
31 John 13:34, 
32 Luke 7:47. 
33 Eph. 5: 25. 
Tim. 4:8. 
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dance, the radio, in its whole atmosphere and mentality, it does 
make chastity difficult. The fact is that contemporary society has 
become aphrodisiac. And yet the sex urge is so powerful in itself 
that it has no need for artificial stimulation. 


Applying the brakes. — Let us distinguish between a long-range 
policy and a short-range policy. In the short view, here and now, 
passion does seem to be in the right. But in the long view, for the 
future of humanity and even of love itself, brakes are demon- 
strated as necessary to avoid cracking up or running off the road. 
All human societies have understood this and have set up severe 
rules in this explosive domain. Moderation in applying any of our 
rights is an elementary rule of wisdom. Lack of restraint in the field 
we are considering can only lead, as it does elsewhere, to catastrophe. 
Folk tales, legends, the classic drama, and the epics are there to 
explain this in every tongue. And yet how hard it is to make 
youth see it. 


Love’s limitations. — Our hearts yearn for the infinite but do 
not find it here below. Everything disappoints our expectations; 
wealth often brings more worry than joy; fame, when we do not 
have it, seems so desirable, and yet, acquired, shows up a paltry 
thing. Love itself, which can make life so worth living, still has its 
limitations because every creature who might be its object is limited. 
Only God, when He is perfectly known and loved, does not dis- 
appoint. 

Finding hidden charms. — Contemporary man has to learn that 
love has as its goal the whole of the being loved and not only, nor 
chiefly, his body. To love presupposes a whole dialectical under- 
standing which can take in the slightest particular trait of the one 
who is loved, which can constantly find new charms hidden within 
charms already known. Only love can produce a subjective identi- 
fication by bringing about a coalescence of souls. But the paradox 
of our earthly state is that souls can communicate with one another 
only through the medium of the body, by words, looks, gestures. 
Direct communion of spirits cannot exist here below. And the body 
which brings them together likewise holds them apart; it operates 


as a screen, 


Egoism and love. — Egoism is the impoverished version of love 
of self; friendship and love are its richer versions, because they 
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tend to bring one to open up and to bloom. “We possess only that 
which we give away and that to which we give ourselves,” said 
Mounier. Many fine things have been written of late on the thou 
and the J contained in the we, by Maurice Nédoncelle, Martin 
Buber, Gabriel Madinier. The latter in particular, a sensitive French 
philosopher, writes: 


To love consists in transforming a him into a thou. The 
being loved must have an intimate secret self to reveal. 
My / must belong to me in order that I may open it up 
and reveal it. Love supposes two subjects which are dis- 
tinct from one another in order that they may have the 
happiness each to bring himself to the other and to live 
for one another. The thou which love creates is that being 
whose mere presence delights us; the charm with which he 
surrounds us stems from the simple fact that he exists. 
We love him for himself in his unique being and in what 
there is of the mysterious and the infinite within him. . . . 
To love is to set up a we within which conscience oper- 
ates as the relation of me to thee and of thee to me... . 
Love is essentially the inventor of a thou.” 


Friendship, like love, can be explained only in terms of the 
famous expression of Montaigne speaking of his friend La Boétie: 
“T loved him because he was himself and because I was myself.” 


Let us try to bring young people to distinguish love which seeks 
the good of the being loved from lust which seeks only its own 
satisfaction. Because he is a person, man cannot be treated as 
an object. He is not a mere area of being, but a point of view on 
the whole of being, a center of knowing and loving, a center of joy 
and life which reaches out towards other centers. Only an absolute 
Being, one who is Personal, can satisfy our thirst for love, an Other 
in whom each person finds his fulfillment, an Other who draws 
all men together in a single purpose, a single presence. 


Doing Good 


Action can be directed inward or outward, or, according to the 
old distinction of agibilia and factibilia, towards doing or making, 
whence the two great types of mankind, the contemplative and the 


35Gabriel Madinier, Conscience et Amour (Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1947), pp. 99 and 97. 


36 J. M. Le Blond, op. cit., pp. 15f. 
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active, one predominant in the Orient, the other in the Occident. 

The Western type, the white man of Europe and America, is 
drawn instinctively towards external activities, exploration, organ- 
ization, manufacturing. Between the sixteenth and the twentieth 
centures he subdued the world with his machinery and his weapons, 
so that around the year 1900 Kipling was able to celebrate the 
“white man’s burden,” the burden of this new Atlas being the world 
on his shoulders. The daring race of Japhet, Horace’s audax Japeti 
genus, reigned supreme by reason of its genius for action, and 
brought about a Faustian era; Im Anfang war die Tat, Goethe's 
Faust proclaims, “in the beginning was the deed.” 

The civilizations of the East, on the other hand, the Chinese and 
the Indian, are characterized by their changelessness. In them it 
is contemplation which counts, an inward-turning activity, the 
intoxicating speculation of the philosophers, the exaltation of the 
mystics, at least for the select few who are not stupefied by poverty. 
Hence their powers of concentration and vistion, their asceticism, 
their yoga and bhakti, their strange and fascinating forms of 
wisdom. 

A happy balance which is useful for the health of body and soul 
requires the rotation of work and rest, of external activity and recol- 
lection. Activities of making and doing give sinews to the mind, 
while imaginative and speculative thinking contribute loftiness and 
daring. The sheer cloud rider is as dangerous as the sheer tech- 
nician. Imagination makes it possible for us to wait, to anticipate, 
to get ready for an action. At one and the same time it calms our 
desires and arouses them. The danger consists in giving in to it 
without restraint, in being satisfied to dream our life away like 
poor old Jean-Jacques Rousseau, or to play at Don Quixote or 
Tartarin de Tarascon. Action must give ballast to our dreams. 

Action can be directed towards self, towards another, towards the 
world; from this derive the respective codes of personal morality, 
social morality, universal morality. 


Personal morality. — Every being strives to perfect itself. Man 
too even more than other beings strives to go beyond his own limita- 
tions, to create himself. “Morality is the guiding rule of invention. 
It is an adventure, the greatest adventure,” wrote René Le Senne, 


the great Catholic moralist of the Sorbonne who died in 1954. 


Social morality. — Psychologically man is no Robinson Crusoe; 
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he lives with others, through others, for others. The family begets 
him and brings him up; society cultivates him and protects him. 
As much is given to him, so he too must give much, a process which 
leads him further towards perfection. Personal development comes 
only through a loving gift of self to a noble cause or to a person 
or an ideal. Man can develop only through his good works. 


Universal morality. — For Western man the business of setting the 
world in order is a need and a pleasure.. He believes that God rested 
on the seventh day in order to leave to men the joy of completing 
the creation. So Father Teilhard de Chardin, S.J., distinguishes 
three great phases in the history of the world: the period before 
life emerged’ (géosphére), the period of the prodigious evolution 
of life (biosphére), and the period of the world’s transformation by 
the genius of man (nodsphére). Man has taken up the invitation 
of the Bible: “Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth and 
subdue it.” * 

Now religion interposes in this triple action upon self, upon others, 
and upon things, and tends always to increase the value of the 
action. 

As a personal ideal Christ proposes that we take Himself who is 
the crowning glory of our kind, and that we imitate His Father: 
“But you are to be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect.” * 

The gentleman, the “beau idéal” of whom Newman drew an 
unforgettable portrait, is not enough for us. Our Christian must be 
perfect. The Christian admires and respects all the human motives 
for being good and fine. But he has at his disposal the highest of 
all motives for human brotherhood and that is the Fatherhood of 
God, and before him stands the most inspiring of all models, the 
Word made flesh. 


Technicai work can fit into the Christian scheme of things. 


A conscientious worker can act upon a permanent motive 
of genuine charity. . . . He is cooperating with God. God 
is busy at the work of creating at every moment, and it is 
His gracious pleasure, for His continuous creation, to em- 
ploy the free initiative of man who is His handiwork.” 


37 Gen. 1:28. 
38 Matt. 5:48. 


Bro, Vincent Ayel, F.S.C. “Technical Studies and Religious Teaching,” 
Lumen Vitae, VI (October-December, 1951), 599. 
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This could be the language of anyone who believes in God. The 
Christian, going further, feels himself to be a brother of Christ 
working with Him for the completion of the world’s creation. 


Christ the Perfect Man, center and unity of mankind, is 
shown as the end product of evolution. The whole devel- 
opment of matter and of life converges in and moves up 
towards Christ, culminates in Him. He is the magnetic 
point of the whole of evolution. He takes entire responsi- 
bility for it, directs and shapes it. . . . Since the formation 
of His Body goes back, as it were, to the very beginning 
(every moment of the process of evolution being a con- 
tributing factor in the humanity of Christ), the presence 
of the Incarnate Word existed before His birth in time. 
This presence sanctifies, infuses with divinity and conse- 
crates all material and vital energies; at every moment it 
effects a mediation from the universe to God and a media- 
tion of things with themselves which constitutes their 
unity.” 


It is of this that Wisdom sings: “The Lord possessed me in the 


beginning of his ways, before he made anything, from the begin- 
ning. I was set up from eternity, and of old, before the earth was 
made.” * 


Catholic Worship and Human Desires 


Let us examine briefly the three points contained under this 
heading: the sacraments, the liturgy, private devotions. 


The Sacraments 


Supernatural life presents stages of development similar to those 
of natural life. We have to be born (baptism), grow (confirma- 
tion), eat (the eucharist), be cured of illness (penance), die a 
good death (extreme unction). We have to beget new members of 
society (marriage) , administer the sacraments and govern the Church 
(holy orders). For all stages and functions Christ instituted a sacra- 
ment which dignifies and sanctifies them and which carries His 
Incarnation into our lives. The sacraments are the mirabilia Dei 
of the New Testament, signs of grace which are not contemplative 


“Emile Rideau, Consécration. Le christianisme et lVactivité humaine. 
(Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1946), pp. 27f. 


41 Prov, 8: 22f. 
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but active, although not magic either. Let us reduce them to their 
mere matter and form, to a kind of fixed point from which super- 
natural effect is supposed to flow out. But let us fit them into 
their place in the plan of salvation and in the liturgy. 

Wisely the Church gives the administration of the sacraments a 
setting in a framework of ceremonies which are so many partial 
insights completing one another. Thus the liturgy of Lent is a rich 
catechetical preparation for baptism which reaches its high point 
in the night of Easter and is extended as far as Low Sunday when 
the newly baptized used to put off their garments of rejoicing. 


The Liturgy 


The liturgy is the official prayer of the Church. The one praying 
is the Church as such, the Spouse of Christ in union with Him, 
His Mystical Body. As a daily communal prayer, the liturgy has 
to be adapted to all peoples and to preserve for them its meaning, 
its strength, and its unfading newness. To do this it must have 
qualities which protect it from wear and make it appealing to souls. 
Here are some of these qualities pointed out by Romano Guardini in 
his The Spirit of the Liturgy. 


Focused on idea not feeling. — Liturgical prayer is focused on 
an idea, not on a feeling. The lex orandi is likewise the lex credendi. 
The whole intellectual treasure of revelation is contained in it. 
It is truth uttered in prayer, the truth dressed in the garments of 
prayer. Dogma is the leaven which works the whole mass of 
formulas, raises it and gives it life, and it is right that it should be 
so. For only thought is universal, unchanging, objective; feeling 
on the contrary is special, variable, subjective. A prayer designed 
for everyone and for every day would, if based on feeling, quickly 
lose its adaptability, its sincerity, its vigor. Any given feeling may be 
right for this man but not for his neighbor, for this present con- 
dition but not for the future. If we adopt as our own a prayer 
derived from another man’s heart, we should often find ourselves 
forced into feelings borrowed from him, or else diluting or altering 
the meaning of the words. 

Moreover liturgical prayer rests not on any particular truth but 
on the whole of revelation. It exalts not only divine mercy but also 
the justice of God and His infinity; it does not simply humble 
man in his sinfulness, but it speaks likewise of his grandeur. In short 
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it includes the treasury of revelation in its entirety, and is thus 
admirably suited for teaching it. 


Balance in emotions. — Liturgical prayer, however, does not shut 
out feeling. If it did it would be incomplete and inhuman. The 
heart must not harm the head, but neither should the head deny 
the heart. In this the Church shows her marvelous sense of measure. 
In spite of a few rare moments of intense exaltation, unbridled 
rejoicing as in the Exultet of the Easter vigil, she maintains balance 
in her emotions. Whenever the heart speaks with great force, a 
thought is affirmed more strongly. In the very center of her richest 
prayers, a powerful interior balance is at work. 

What is more, the liturgy calls not upon a subtle distillation of 
feelings, hypershaded and rarified, but upon the simple, basic, 
cardinal feelings, essential feelings which are expressed with clarity 
and perfect simplicity; worship and desire of God, gratitude and 
petition, remorse and fear, love and confidence. And what reserve 
it shows, what discretion to avoid shaming us. It requires no solemn 
pledges, no specific resolutions, but it does make us ask for these 
from God in a general manner, as in many of the collects. 


Form for collective prayer. — The liturgy solves the problem of 
an adequate form for collective prayer. To see this more clearly, let 
us consider that pre-eminent liturgical prayer, the divine office as 
offered in a cathedral or a Benedictine monastery. 

Well-suited collective prayer requires first the living participation, 
mind and body, of all without exception. Simply listening to a 
prayer recited by one person in the name of all can hardly fail in the 
long run to paralyze the movements of our soul, perhaps put our 
body to sleep. Interior participation is not enough; we must also 
have external and active participation. This participation is not 
limited to a uniform response to formulas recited by a reader as 
in the litanies or the rosary. Although a single formula can be 
given, upon each repetition, a new and progressive content and 
be rendered more intense by the very course it takes, conveying an 
ardent, vehement petition—although it does respond to the common 
human tendency to rely on and delight in a limited number of con- 
cepts, feelings, and formulas—at the same time it runs the risk of 
relaxing our soul’s ardor and of wearing itself out through repeti- 
tion and monotony. So the Church employs it only exceptionally 
as in processional litanies. In general she follows the opposite rule, 
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ne bis idem, “never the same thing twice;” she prefers action which 
is continuous, progressive and varied. 

The Church’s typical form is the dramatic or dialogue form. 
The body of those participating is divided into two choruses which 
alternate and respond to one another. In this way everyone is 
obliged to follow. The whole group is kept going, carried along 
by the current; the forward movement of all is tied to the partici- 
pation of each one. This dialogue or dramatic formula was shown 
to be so fruitful that it gave rise to the religious mystery plays and 
the theatre of the Middle Ages. The Passion Play of Oberam- 
mergau, given every ten years, is a famous evidence of this. 


Training course in insights. — The highest spiritual truths are 
made comprehensible to our souls by a series of expressive symbols. 
What an admirable symbolism is that of the matter of the sacr:- 
ments, which is a visible sign of the invisible spiritual effect it pro- 
duces! The water of baptism which renders fertile and washes; 
oil which softens in confirmation, heals or reconciles in extreme 
unction, deputizes in holy orders; bread and wine which nourish 


and strengthen in the eucharist. 

What appositeness too, in the sacramentals, the rites, the gestures, 
even the choice of liturgical colors! For instance, at Candlemas 
the Church blesses and carries in procession candles which are 
symbols of Jesus presented in the temple. “The wax of the candles,” 
says Saint Anselm, “symbolizes the pure body of the divine Infant, 
the wick His soul, the flame His divinity.” The cathedral in itself 
is a symbol, a Bible in stone, an illustrated catechism, an encyclo- 
pedia in the form of architecture. 


School of art and beauty.— The liturgy seeks to praise God. 
As Dom IIldefons Herwegen, Abbot of Maria-Laach in Germany, 
pointed out: “The Church has not consciously sought to produce 
a work of art, but the liturgy contains in itself so many essential 
elements of beauty that it could not do otherwise than become a 
work of art.” 

A solemn liturgical function is a synthesis of all the arts. All 
that is most rich and beautful in nature and in art is not too much 
when it is a question of adoring God the Creator and Savior. The 
Church has not limited herself to setting order and harmony among 
the material things involved in her worship and the space they 
occupy. She imposes upon the volatility of time, too, the crystal 
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framework of the liturgical year in which are inlaid the hours, the 
days, the weeks and the months. In short, the liturgy is at once a 
monument and a style. 


Some Present Difficulties 


What we have been saying is true of the liturgy in itself, but 
people today encounter a number of difficulties in this connection. 


Latin. — The faithful no longer understand the language of the 
liturgy. In the time of Saint Gregory the Great when the liturgy was 
composed in Rome, the people understood Latin which was their 
own tongue. In the Middle Ages the intellectuals understood it 
since Latin was the language in which studies were pursued. The 
common people felt no need to understand the Latin; they looked 
at the storied glass and watched the ceremonies and said their 
Paters and their Aves. But in the twentieth century men insist upon 
understanding; every day schools and newspapers, the radio and 
the movies give them the illusion that they do understand. Only 
the liturgy remains a closed book for them because most of them 
know no Latin. 

What can be done? In some countries the Church permits the 
vernacular for baptism and matrimony, for reading some parts of 
the Mass in translation, for compline and devotions outside the 
liturgy. The translated missal that each one reads to himself is only 
a half solution; it makes no provision for collective prayer. 


Fading of symbols.— Let us give only one example of this. 
Baptism is birth to a new life. To make this easy to understand, 
Christ chose the life-giving element, water, so marvelous in its 
effects in the arid countries in which He lived. For anyone living 
in dry country water is the blessed source of all fertility. Thanks 
to the Nile, Egypt is a wonderful oasis, “‘a green ribbon,” as Chester- 
ton has called it, “stretched on the red sand of the desert,” the 
“gift of the Nile” of Herodotus. Now, in the Bible the theme of 
water frequently recurs. As a primeval element: “And the Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters,” * as if to impregnate 
them with life. As an element of retribution: the flood engulfed 
guilty humanity but Noah, the just man, escaped from it with his 
sons in the Ark; and God blessed them saying, “Be fruitful, and 
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multiply, and replenish the earth.”* It is the same wish that God 
expressed after the creation, for humankind saved from the flood 
is as though newly created. Water is likewise a means of safety; 
Israel, the chosen people, was to be saved out of Egypt across the 
billows of the Red Sea. In the desert Moses quenches the thirst of 
the people by making water flow out of the rock, “the rock that 
was Christ,” Saint Paul tells us.“ Again, water is the element of 
cleansing and healing; the sevenfold bath of Naaman in the waters 
of the Jordan cleansed him of his leprosy.” John’s baptism in the 
water of the Jordan prefigured baptism in the Holy Spirit, and 
when Jesus received it, it was the solemn inauguration of His 
mission as Messiah. So all four evangelists report it. 

How expressive of the meaning of baptism are all these images 
of it! The new creation, the: destruction of sin, liberation from the 
yoke of the foreigner, refreshment and the giving of life, the birth 
of a new Christ, and the opening of a mission. In the early Church 
baptism by immersion, coming up out of a river or a basin, was a 
symbol which spoke clearly of birth, of delivery, of cleansing. How 
difficult it is in our cold climates to make a few drops of water 
sprinkled on the head evoke a birth, emergency from the womb 
of the waters. 

Fortunately water also washes! A civilized man who needs such 
quantities of water to stay clean in this way understands that bap- 
tism washes away the stain of original sin. But this is only the 
negative aspect of its action. 


Western man’s lost sense of symbols. — Surrounded by machines 
with an efficiency which tends towards perfection, he goes straight to 
the objective by taking the most direct means. Now in the Orient 
where our liturgy was incubated, man has a sense of signs and 
symbols. Our own Middle Ages took pleasure in them too. But 
today rationalism and positivism, technology and science have 
very nearly smothered our sense of mystery. 

In our age of technology we have need to preserve the capacity 
for admiration, another hallmark of human being. Animals are 
incapable of admiring but every man admires something, either 
strength or skill or beauty or courage or genius, and his own stature 


43 Gen. 9:1. 
441 Cor. 10:4. 
# TI Kings [Heb.], 5: 1-16. 
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is a function of that which he does admire. The universe is fasci- 
nating and more than ever before we are in a position to admire its 
marvelous diversity, the incredible wealth of its flora and fauna, 
and the dizzying spaces of its uncountable galaxies each containing 
many millions of stars. But if man has lost his power to admire, 
then the ability to learn from symbolic language has likewise 
been lost. 

Let us express the hope that in the liturgy the symbols may be 
given the greatest fullness which circumstances allow, that they be 
very well explained, not in their details to begin with, but in their 
total effect. Thus in explaining the Mass we should not begin with 
all the words and gestures, but with the meaning as a whole; the 
Mass is a repast, a gathering of the faithful, a sacrifice, a festivity, 
a prayer, an offering, a Pasch, a portent of heaven. And let us 
express the hope that all be done with dignity and taste, with no 
extrinsic embellishments, and in a language which is understood. 


Private devotions. — The liturgy must not be permitted to destroy 
the life of individual prayer, intimate communion with God, nor 
to outlaw popular devotions. They have their part to play. Every 
human being has his own needs, his own temperament and disposi- 
tion of soul which his own prayer can best convey. 

Every age stresses a certain value, such as adoration, asceticism, 
action. So long as we do not deny the other values, why should 
we not take inspiration from the one which is stressed in our time? 
Every religious congregation, every class of society has its particular 
tastes and its own ideal; why not respond to these? In the Middle 
Ages all the trades hit upon their own patron saint; the religious 
orders inspired the corporations to do this. We can distinguish 
the features of a piety which is Benedictine or Franciscan, Domini- 
can or Jesuit, Italian or Spanish, French or German, even now 
doubtless Chinese or Indian. 

The Church shows that she is catholic by taking on different 
mentalities, by assuming a variety of styles. Thus modern man 
should know that she will take nothing away from his personality 
but rather will enrich it with new values. 


* 
The Archdiocese of New York has a total of 201,765 


pupils enrolled in elementary and secondary schools this 
year; there are 42,444 of them in secondary school. 


UNIVERSITIES ANCIENT AND MODERN 


By Christopher Dawson* 


‘THE WESTERN UNIVERSITY is a very traditional institution. 
It has a history of eight hundred years behind it and in spite of all 
the changes that it has undergone, it has maintained its institutional 
identity to a remarkable degree. Throughout this long period it has 
met with considerable criticism: indeed the intelligentsia from John 
of Salisbury to Mr. Kingsley Amis have seldom had a good word to 
say for it, while the reformers and revolutionaries have attempted to 
change or abolish it. 

Yet in spite of all that it has proved indestructible. It has spread 
East and West and North and South—to America in the sixteenth 
century, to Russia in the eighteenth, to Asia and Australia in the 
nineteenth, and to Africa in the twentieth. In my own lifetime, 
universities of the Western type have multiplied more rapidly than 
at any time in the past, even than in the great period of mediaeval 
expansion. What conclusion is one to draw from this? 

The evidence suggests that university education has never been 
very good and that it has often been very bad indeed. Nor had it 
ever possessed a monopoly of learning. For in the Middle Ages the 
great monasteries maintained their old tradition of learning; in the 
fifteenth century the Revival of Learning owed more to the courts 
and the chanceries than to the universities; while the growth of 
modern science was associated with the new academies and learned 
societies, like the Royal Society, rather than the universities. Even 
a subject like history which seems peculiarly fitted to university study 
has in the past owed more to the work of individual scholars like 
Ducange and Tillemont, Montesquieu and Gibbon, de Tocqueville 
and Hallam, than to the professors. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN CULTURE 


It would seem as though the importance of the university is due 
not to its services to science and learning but to its service to society. 
It has been one of the vital organs of our Western culture and 


* Christopher Dawson is the noted English Catholic cultural historian. 
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wherever that culture has spread it has carried the university with 
it. It has changed as our civilization has changed, but it has always 
possessed the same vital function, which was to provide the profes- 
sional classes that the society of the age required. 

In the beginning the universities were the Studia Generalia of 
Christendom. They existed to train the staff of “clerks”—the divines 
and lawyers and teachers—who made the international organization 
of Western Christendom function. When the Reformation destroyed 
this international order, they continued to perform the same func- 
tion for the sovereign states which made up the new European 
society. But they were so deeply rooted in the mediaeval past, that 
they were no longer efficient. The Sorbonne after all, the theological 
faculty of the University of Paris, which had once been the keystone 
of the soaring arch of mediaeval culture, was now a cumbrous 
archeological survival which no longer performed its old function 
efficiently, while it provoked the scorn and ridicule of the leaders of 
Enlightenment. The French Revolution made a clean sweep of the 
Sorbonne and all the other relics of mediaeval tradition. Indeed it 
went further and prepared a way for the new educational system 
by the total suppression of all the universities and colleges in France! 
But as with so much of the work of the Revolution, the break with 
the past was less complete than it appeared to be. For the modern 
European university which was created by Napoleon in France and 
by the Prussian reformers in Germany was a reversion to the original 
function of the university in a secularized form. It was a training 
school for the bureaucracy and professional classes which admin- 
istered and served the modern state, and it was so well adapted to 
its purpose that it has survived the political and social revolutions 
of the last hundred years and has been transported to communist 
societies without serious friction. 


THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITY 


This is the central tradition of the Western university, but its de- 
velopment in the English speaking countries has followed a some- 
what different path. In England even more than on the continent 
the university became practically identified with a federation of 
colleges and these colleges remained as in the Middle Ages celibate 
clerical corporations. Their main function was still the training of 
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the clergy, for the lawyers had their independent training institution 
in the Inns of Court. There was no need for a class of trained 
bureaucrats such as existed on the Continent, for England was an 
agrarian republic of Anglican landowners and found its appropriate 
educational organ in the universities which were also little republics 
of Anglican landowning corporations. It is true that the Noncon- 
formists were excluded from the universities as they were from the 
government. But they had their own educational institution—the 
academies which were really seminaries for the training of the 
ministry. 

This educational pattern was archaic enough in the eighteenth 
century. The Liberal reform of the English state and the urbaniza- 
tion of English society in the nineteenth century made it obsolete. 
Its inadequacy is shown by the fact that the makers of nineteenth- 
century England—the creators of the new industrial scientific order 
and the leaders of the new urban society were for the most part men 
without university education—and this applies to scientists, like Davy 
and Dalton and Faraday, and the thinkers like Ricardo and the 
Mills and Herbert Spencer no less than to the politicians like Hus- 


kisson and Cobden and Bright and Joseph Chamberlain, and the 
industrialists and engineers like the Arkwrights, George Stephenson, 
Brunel, Telford, and Lord Armstrong. 


Yet in spite of this the old universities survived and became more 
influential than ever before owing to the way in which they, like 
the public schools, adapted themselves to the needs of the Victorian 
age and surrounded themselves with an aura of social prestige and 
romantic sentiment. This genteel tradition was a very recent de- 
velopment—Matthew Arnold’s Oxford was the child of Thomas 
Arnold’s Rugby. It served an obvious social function by creating an 
esprit de corps for the new governing classes that ruled England 
from the Reform Bill to the Great War. But it had a very unfor- 
tunate effect on the extension of higher education. The social pres- 
tige of the old universities retarded the creation of new ones and 
stunted their development. The new universities were too late, too 
few and too underprivileged. They were created to solve the needs 
of the new urban industrial society, and yet the leaders of that 
society continued to send their sons to Oxford and Cambridge. 
Hence almost down to our own days English higher education has 
presented a curiously lopsided appearance and it has been impossible 
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to make any generalization about “the English universities” which 
was applicable to them all. 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


At first sight nothing could be more unlike the English tradition 
than that of the American University. This is the most omnivorous 
system of higher education that the world has ever seen. It accepts 
everybody and it teaches him anything from Chinese to chiropody. 
It numbers its institutions by the thousand and its students by the 
million and it is growing all the time at a breathless speed. Yet the 
two systems had a common origin and if the American system has 
never been so lopsided as the British it also had a distinctly dualist 
character. 


The early American colleges, like the English Nonconformist 
academies, originated as schools for the training of the clergy, and 
in the middle of the eighteenth century a president of Yale defined 
the college as “‘a religious society of a Superior Nature to all others— 


for training up Persons for the Work of the Ministry,” and this 
continued to be the dominant motive in the foundation of hun- 
dreds of colleges and universities throughout the nineteenth century. 
Superimposed on this religious functionalism there was the demo- 
cratic ideal of a liberal education for every man and superadded 
to: this, there was the demand for unlimited technological specializa- 
tion, so that every student will find his chosen vocation catered for, 
whether he wishes to be an undertaker, a film director, or a nuclear 
physicist. 

Thus the American college and university represent a truly com- 
prehensive system of democratic higher education which avoids 
both the state-dictated uniformity of the continental European 
system and the social inequality and class limitations of the old Eng- 
lish tradition. Its chief drawback, as has been pointed out again and 
again by American critics is that it does not ensure a really liberal 
education, but this is a criticism that applies to modern education in 
general. The function of the modern university is not to produce 
the scholar and the gentleman, but to turn out experts who are 
capable of running the complicated mechanism of modern techno- 
logical mass society. 

In this respect America has only gone further and farther along 
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the road that we are all traveling and the English university differs 
not so much in the nature of its aims as in the scale of its operations. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE FUTURE 


If the ideal of higher education for all becomes generally accepted 
the vital issue will be not between the English and the American 
systems, but between the American and the Russian: between a 
system in which the state determines the curriculum and selects the 
teachers and the students, and the system in which the student is 
free to choose his own education, and the university is free to offer 
whatever form of education it chooses. 

Now from the Catholic point of view, the great advantage of the 
American system is that Catholics are free to create their own insti- 
tutions and to plan their studies in accordance with their own 
religious ideals. In practice this freedom is limited by the competi- 
tive nature of American education which makes every university 
offer the goods that the public demands. And consequently every- 
thing depends on the existence of an enlightened and instructed 
public opinion. In England, however, the situation is fundamentally 
different. We have never had a Catholic university in modern times 
and we are not likely to have one. Everything therefore depends on 
the way in which Catholics adapt themselves to the national system. 
In the past English Catholics have been educationally underprivi- 
leged—they were excluded from the old universities and had little 
encouragement to enter the new ones. Now at last they can claim 
their full share in the life of the English university. But since the 
national system is a secular one, what they learn will not be Catholic 
higher education, and they are obliged to supplement their uni- 
versity training by some kind of extracurricular religious education 
which they must provide for themselves. This is an extremely diffi- 
cult situation—more difficult than most Catholics realize. Indeed 
most of the weakness of modern Catholicism on the continent as well 
as in England has been due to the fact that Catholic lay education 
stopped at the high school level, while secular education was carried 
on a higher level and a more mature age. The problem is a very 
urgent one, for if it is not solved, there seems little hope of pre- 
venting the modern university from following the Russian pattern 
and becoming an institution for the mass production of the teachers 
and technologists and bureaucrats that the modern state demands. 


THE NEW “MAN WITH THE HOE” 


By Rev. Christopher E. Fullman, O.S.B.* 


WE HEAR A GREAT DEAL TODAY about the need for pro- 
ducing more scientists, more engineers, more technologists of every 
kind. Even greater emphasis has been placed on this academic 
objective since the announcement that the Soviet Union is surpass- 
ing the United States in this respect. Such, indeed, is the prestige 
of “vocational” studies in general in American colleges today that 
almost every youngster who graduates from an American secondary 
school, if he is at all eligible for “higher” studies, is already oriented 
toward a career in natural science, engineering, medicine, law, or 
business administration. 


VOCATIONALISM IN CATHOLIC COLLEGES 


All this despite our commencement oratory to the effect that the 
purpose of a college education is to teach students not merely how 
to make a living, but, and more importantly, how to live. In short, 
American colleges are succumbing at an alarming rate to the aca- 
demic virus of vocationalism. While the how-to-make-a-living 
courses crowd the curriculum, the how-to-live aspect of college 
education is receding farther and farther into the background. Even 
the professedly “liberal arts” colleges are fast becoming technological 
institutes where the natural sciences and other vocational subjects 
stand in the center of the stage while philosophy, history, literature, 
and, indeed, theology, are cowering in the wings. 

Catholic colleges, it is needless to say, are no exception. Back in 
1937 Robert M. Hutchins shocked Catholic educators by telling 
them that they had imitated the worst features of secular education 
—athleticism, vocationalism, and anti-intellectualism—and ignored 
the good ones—high academic standards, development of habits of 
work, and research. Almost twenty years later, Monsignor John 
Tracy Ellis, in his excellent essay “American Catholics and the 
Intellectual Life,” could say that, although Catholic institutions 
have begun to de-emphasize collegiate athletics, they have shown 


* Rev. Christopher E. Fullman, O.S.B., Ph.D., is a member of the English 
Department at St. Vincent’s College, Latrobe, Pennsylvania. 
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no reform in the matter of vocationalism and anti-intellectualism.* 

Monsignor Ellis also reminds us, with scholarly restraint, that we 
have not even been true to our own philosophical tradition, that we 
have, in fact, betrayed it. The revival of scholastic philosophy in 
this country, he says, was not the work of Catholic colleges. On the 
contrary, the revival “. . . found its most enthusiastic and hard- 
working friends on the campuses of the University of Chicago, the 
University of Virginia, Princeton University, and St. John’s College, 
Annapolis.” * 

In the April, 1957, issue of The Catholic Educational Review, 
Brother Patrick S. Collins, F.S.C.H., laments the imbalance in the 
college curriculum which gives enormous prominence to techno- 
logical subjects at the expense of liberal studies. He sees this as a 
manifestation of secularism on the college campus alienating the 
student from ultimate questions in the interests of immediate needs.° 

Joining the chorus of protest is the voice of Father Gustave 
Weigel, S.J., who, in a recent issue of The Review of Politics, 
asserts that even where the humanities are taught, the approach is 
negative, polemical and shallow. “Philosophy,” he says, “is not 
envisaged as a personal quest for truth but rather as a pre-digested 
apologetic of religious belief.”* His most challenging statement, 
however, is that we do not even know what scholarship is. 

These are a few of the spokesmen for a return to a more integral 
Catholic educational practice. One hopes that what they have to 
say will be widely discussed among Catholic educators, but there 
seem to be many Catholic schoolmen who are unaware of, or indif- 
ferent to, the growing crisis in our schools. They seem to view the 
rapid increase in the number of “science” majors and “business” 
majors attending our colleges as evidence of the healthy growth 
of Catholic higher education. They look with pride on their new 
“science” buildings, they dedicate with full ceremony their new 
laboratories, and the departments of business exhibit with great 
satisfaction the newest comptometers, adding machines, and other 
paraphernalia of the “business lab.” 


1John Tracy Ellis, “American Catholics and the Intellectual Life,” 
Thought, XXX (Autumn, 1955), 375. 

2 Tbid., 374. 

8 Patrick S. Collins, “Secularism in Our Schools,” The Catholic Educational 
Review, LV (April, 1957), 235. 

4Gustave Weigel, “American Catholic Intellectualism,’ The Review of 
Politics, XIX (July, 1957), 301. 
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NEGLECT OF MAN’S INNER NEED 


But what’s wrong with that, the reader (and some educators) 
may ask, what’s wrong with teaching students to be chemists or 
doctors or businessmen? 

The answer, of course, is that there is nothing whatever wrong 
with preparing students to take a place in science or industry. Far 
from it! But what is wrong is that in too many instances colleges 
have prostituted their resources in the service of vocationalism, and 
have neglected to maintain that reverence for the humanities on 
which they were founded. 

Examine the June, 1957, graduation roster of almost any Cath- 
olic college in the country and note how many students graduated 
with the bachelor of science degree in majors ranging from engi- 
neering to home economics. Now count up the number who are 
listed as liberal arts students. You will discover that the technol- 
ogists are an enormous throng, and the liberal arts graduates are but 
a very small segment of the college-educated population. 

It may be objected again that students at Catholic colleges major- 
ing in technological subjects are required to take courses in philos- 
ophy, history, and so forth. We will return to this question later, 
but it must be pointed out immediately that anyone familiar with 
the college campus today knows that, despite such courses, we are 
graduating each year in increasing numbers young men and women 
trained to their fingertips in the use of the slide rule, the comp- 
tometer, the Waring blender, the Bunsen burner, and the electric 
cake-mixer—but utterly superficial in their knowledge of philosophy, 
history, and theology. Yet these latter should be the core and basis 
of a truly Catholic liberal arts education. 

These young graduates know a great deal about Chemical 
Abstracts, Barron’s, and The Wall Street Journal, but have never 
read a single issue of Cross Currents, Jubilee, Thought, America, or 
Commonweal. Their reading in the Bible and the classic documents 
of Western culture is practically negligible. 

These students, therefore, are ignorant of the most important 
things a college education can give them. 

They are the new “man with the hoe,” quite capable of using 
the most complex tools of modern life, but lacking a vital knowl- 
edge of what it means to be a human being, lacking intellectual 
depth and moral awareness. What is even worse, they are under 
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the illusion that they are educated. Markham’s “man with the 
hoe” was at least aware that he had not been to college, and his 
ignorance of Plato “. . . and the swing of Pleiades” was at least 
honestly come by.> Not so the new “man with the hoe.” Possibly 
he has heard of Plato, he will tell you as he tunes in “What’s My 
Line” on the TV, but he’s just not sure what Plato was all about, 
probably not very important, after all. 

Is that a good educational climate which responds alertly to the 
claims of science and industry, but which neglects man’s inner need, 
the need for spiritual and intellectual growth? Is that a desirable 
educational program which sees to its that John or Mary works in 
$100,000 laboratories while it grants second-class citizenship in the 
academic community to the humanities? Is that a healthy academic 
environment where students come to feel that excellent performance 
in technological subjects is essential and proper, but that courses 
in philosophy and history are mere window dressing deserving of 
only the slightest nod at exam time? 


CULT OF THE HERE-AND-NOW 


How has this state of affairs come about? 

This question involves a complex answer. But a few statements 
may serve to provide some explanation and, at the same time, point 
up clues to the solving of this most important academic problem. 

First of all we live in an age which places great stress upon 
technological achievement. Ours is an age of machinery, of automa- 
tion, of gears and wires and pulleys and electrons. We are eager 
to get things done, to get them done now and efficiently. We are 
impatient of the speculative, of the long pull, and, in our haste to 
get present problems solved, we neglect the consideration of long- 
range objectives. Pragmatism, whether we are conscious of it or 
not, has taken a very great hold on us, and it behooves Catholic 
educators to shake off this obsession with the cult of the here-and- 
now and return to the perennial philosophy which has nurtured the 
roots of all that is best in Western civilization. 

Because Catholic educators have not, in the recent past, been 
sufficiently aware of the importance of holding fast to the ideals of 
liberal and humane studies, they have permitted our campuses to be 


5 Edwin Markham, “The Man with the Hoe,” The Pocket Book of Modern 
Verse, ed. Oscar Williams (New York: World Publishing Co., 1955), pp. 205- 
207. 
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inundated by the vast tide of vocationalism. They have maintained 
the skeleton, the framework of the humanities, but they have un- 
wittingly robbed it of strength. 

How so? 

By permitting the most disgraceful conditions to exist with 
regard to the teaching of the humanities on the Catholic college 
campus. First of all, the size of the classes in the humanities is 
frequently three or four times that of a course in one of the natural 
sciences. Secondly, these large classes are conducted, in too many 
schools, as straight lectures, without subdivisional group discus- 
sions and without carefully supervised research reading in the 
library. Thirdly, the instructors are too few and are greatly over- 
taxed in the conducting of such courses. Frequently their already 
heavy load is increased by administrative or extracurricular duties, 
and, faced with the prospect of examining two or three hundred 
students in philosophy or history or literature or religion, they resort 
to that last defense of the harrassed instructor, the “objective” 
examination, and in this manner the thought of an Aristotle, an 
Aquinas, a Francis Bacon, a Shakespeare, a Jefferson is subjected 
to the ignominy of a “True or False” test. Fourthly, while students 
in the technological and vocational courses are expected to be able 
to write reports on their laboratory work with accuracy and succinct- 
ness, they are idea-less and speechless in any discussion above the 
level of the current football scores or Milwaukee’s chance of winning 
the National League pennant in 1958. 

Such conditions do not make for a vigorous or even adequate 
program in the study of the humanities. Is it any wonder, then, 
that the students themselves have come to look upon credit require- 
ments in the humanities as on a par with other tedious and unex- 
plained regulations of college life? We have betrayed, therefore, the 
chief purpose of the liberal arts college by teaching our students 
that the humanities are unimportant. When they graduate from 
our schools they will dismiss them from their minds with the same 
rapidity with which they abandon the other onerous trivia of 
college life. 


RETURN TO EDUCATION OF WHOLE MAN 


To this skeleton of the humanities we must restore the nerve 
and muscle and flesh of life. Certainly there are problems to be 
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overcome. We need more instructors, more classrooms. But the 
problems are not insurmountable. Witness the excellent work 
directed by Otto Bird in the General Program at Notre Dame, the 
integrated studies curriculum at Manhattan College, and the trail- 
blazing return of St. Michael’s College, Winooski, Vermont, to the 
central humanities tradition. Consider also the recent pronounce- 
ments from medical schools, law schools, and from industry itself 
that they desire applicants with a broader educational background 
than has hitherto obtained. 

Instructors are needed. Yes, and they will become available when 
teaching philosophy, history, and literature brings with it the 
professional status and monetary reward of a chemistry professor 
or an instructor in business management. 

There are school administrators who will throw up their hands 
at the thought of the expense of adding more teachers in the 
humanities. Perhaps we shall have to house laboratories in con- 
verted quonsets rather than million-dollar buildings for the time 
being, but the investment in the establishment of a strong and 
healthy humanities program in our colleges is not merely a gesture 
in the direction of current educational fancy. On the contrary, 
it is a matter of serious moral obligation. We who insure the 
material welfare of our students by giving them exact and careful 
training in the physical sciences, cannot in conscience neglect their 
spiritual, their intellectual welfare by permitting them to remain 
mental pigmies in their understanding of the meaning of human 
experience, the artistic aspiration of the human mind, and the 
mystery of our existence. 

These intangibles may not seem very important as compared with 
the $5,000 starting salary of the science- or business-major who 
will march off the commencement platform into the laboratories of 
Atlas Chemicals, Inc., or the offices of Jones & Jones, Accountants, 
Inc., but they will be of the utmost importance in the war of minds 
in which the future of the human race is at stake. 

If many educators are unaware of or apathetic toward the need 
for a return to a curriculum the object of which is the education of 
the whole man, the same cannot be said of some of the business and 
industrial leaders of the twentieth century. Hardly a week passes 
by that we do not read of the granting of huge sums by corpora- 
tions or corporate foundations for the purpose of enabling adults 
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to acquire some grasp of philosophy or literature or the arts. The 
success of the Great Books Foundation is one of the signs of the need 
felt by many adults for substantial intellectual fare. The policies 
of the Container Corporation in its advertising program (Great 
Thoughts of Western Man) and its sponsorship of the Aspen, 
Colorado, seminars in philosophy and literature for industrial exec- 
utives are now becoming widely known. Hundreds of thousands 
of dollars are being spent by industries to enable their executives 
to “pick up” the cultural background they somehow missed in 
college. 

Last June the Buhl Foundation and the A. W. Mellon Educational 
Trust gave a combined gift of $450,000 to Pittsburgh’s Chatham 
College. The comments of Dr. Charles Nutting, director of the Buhl 
Foundation, on the occasion of the gift are very pertinent to this 
discussion: “The board of managers of the Buhl Foundation 
regards the humanities program being developed by Chatham 
College as a significant contribution to higher education at a time 
when our society is deeply in need of a renewed emphasis on cul- 
tural values.”* Acknowledging the grant, Chatham’s president, 
Paul R. Anderson, said: “In view of the emphasis upon vocational 
training in our society, it is gratifying to have one of our great 
Pittsburgh foundations demonstrate its concern for the moral and 
spiritual aspects of our culture, so often undersupported and under- 
fed in higher education.”* 

Confronted with this growing awareness on all sides of the need 
for the humanities, can we permit them to be the skeleton in the 
academic closet? Can we remain sluggish or indifferent? We 
should be the leaders in this movement, not the timid or halfhearted 
followers. 

Let us take for our example the heroic faculty and administration 
of the Catholic University of Lublin, Poland, who, despite the 
pressures of a hostile Communist regime, remained dedicated to the 
great tradition of the humanities, the education of the whole man. 

In our efforts, therefore, to keep pace with the demands of modern 
technology and the threat of Soviet imperialism, we must not permit 
our students to emerge from our schools with a superficial smat- 
tering of Christian culture and the whole tradition of the West. Let 


6 Quoted in The Pittsburgh Press, June 30, 1957. 
Ibid. 
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us remember that it is upon these students we must depend in the 
struggle against the onward march of the materialism of the East 
and the West. 

Let us bend every effort to create in our schools that academic 
environment which will challenge students to develop a love for 
and reverence of the great ideas of the dignity of man and the 
meaning of human freedom which will help them to become 
responsible citizens and which will sustain them in the difficult 
hours when they are tempted to abandon these values to the allure- 
ments of an efficient and total materialism. 

Otherwise, we, as Catholic educators, will be hard put to answer 
the terrible question Edwin Markham directed at those who pro- 
duced his sub-human and pathetic peasant: 


Is this the handiwork you give to God, 
This monstrous thing distorted and soul-quencht? . . . 


Today’s young “man with the hoe” right out of college may make 
$5,000 a year, wear a grey flannel suit, and drive a fin-tailed hydra- 
matic, but time has demonstrated over and over again that these 
things will not provide him with the light, the inspiration, and the 
hope he so desperately needs. 


* * * 


A total of twelve million Americans comprise the present 
audience for national educational television, according to 
a recent announcement by Educational Television and 
Radio Center, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

* * * 

“It’s Your Life,” the first full-length group guidance book 
for Catholic high schools, was published last month by 
Declan X. McMullen Co., Inc., of Garden City, New York. 


* * * 


The Department of Education of St. Joseph’s College, 
Emmitsburg, Maryland, recently received a grant of $2,000 
from the Raskob Foundation to finance demonstration les- 
sons in the in-service training of secondary school teachers. 

* * 


The Diocese of Youngstown began a campaign in De- 


cember to raise $1.3 million for its school expansion pro- 
gram and $1.1 million for the completion of its cathedral. 


8 Markham, of. cit., p. 206. 


COUNSELING: NON-DIRECTIVE 
OR NON-COERCIVE? 


By Robert B. Nordberg * 


(;ROWTH, AS SPOKEN OF in the behavioral sciences, is an 
analogy that has lost some force through usage. The transforma- 
tion and assimilation of materials, as opposed to merely “storing 
them up,” represent an idea often neglected both in theory and 
practice. Even those who have kept its holistic implications, how- 
ever, have in many cases failed to give us satisfactory criteria in 
teaching and counseling. The present paper is concerned with what 
lies beyond holism (so far as it goes, a good thing) in counseling. 


UNSATISFACTORY CRITERIA OF INTEGRATION 


We are often told that the goal of counseling and psychotherapy 
is psychological integration, the achievement of harmonious whole- 
ness among one’s powers.’ Freudians and Rogerians tend to agree 
on this, though they differ as to how the end is to be achieved and 
regarding the structural characteristics of the “parts” to be har- 
monized—id, ego, and super-ego, But integration, in practice, is not 
accepted as a yardstick for mental health. If we take most of the 
theorists at their word, any system of thought, feeling, and action 
which gives the individual a sense of direction fulfills the essential 
requirements of psychotherapy. Yet a case could be made that the 
schizophrenic or the constitutional psychopath has achieved precisely 
this.2 Imagine what would happen if, in the America (or the 
Germany, East or West) of the 1950’s, a mental patient should find 
his unifying principle in the tenet that Hitlerism is the answer to 


* Robert B. Nordberg, Ed.D., is an assistant professor in the Department of 
Education at The Catholic University of America. 

1Donald K. Adams, “Conflict and Integration,” Journal of Personality, 
XXII (June, 1954), 548-556. A good example of this viewpoint. 

2 Anton Boisen and others, “Schizophrenic Ideation as Striving towards the 
Solution of Conflict,” Journal of Clinical Psychology, X (October, 1954), 
389-391. In a study of ideas expressed by forty-seven schizophrenics it was 
found that there were two underlying patterns of thought, one associated 
with good, one with poor prognosis, but both were integrative mechanisms 
for the patient. 
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the spiritual and temporal problems of mankind. Even if this belief 
should act to increase the psychological oneness of the patient, its 
acceptance by him would surely be held as a sign of regression! But 
even the patient who believes himself to be Napoleon might some- 
how resolve conflicts by that conviction. Few people think in a 
more systematic, co-ordinated way than the advanced paranoiac.® 

Some clinicians have added that one’s solution, besides unifying 
himself, must fit in with “the needs of society.” They speak of 
“adjustment to the group.” Granted that this “leveling game” is 
being frantically pursued in some quarters, even it is not accepted 
in action by most of those who advocate it. Moreover, it is com- 
monly acknowledged that a nation, a century, may be “off the 
track.” Should a resident of Salem, Massachusetts, have “adjusted 
to the group” during the frenzy of the witch trials? 

But—if not these criteria, what? Integration is necessary. If 
“adjustment” to society is not necessary, at least one must survive 
in institutional and social frameworks in order to accomplish any- 
thing for humanity. Art has been defined as the proportionate 
employment of means to an end. The art critic usually disregards, 
in preparing his reviews, his own preferences for post-impressionism, 
surrealism, or whatever. He asks himself only, “How well did the 
artist accomplish what he was trying to do?” This doesn’t mean, 
though, that there is no objective framework within which one can 
evaluate a work of art. Beyond art lies ethics. In the Soviet Union, 
practically all “art criticism” is really ethical criticism, albeit per- 
verted. That which is expected to advance Communism is pro- 
nounced good by the Soviet censors; that which is expected to retard 
it is pronounced bad. One can question this criterion and still agree 
that the Soviets are right in feeling that ethical criticism is applica- 
ble to art. In observing some paintings, statues, et cetera, one is 
almost obliged to conclude that many American Catholics share 
in the Soviet error of overlooking art as such. That is, many an 


3This is reflected in his disinclination to appreciate humor. See Jean 
Delay and others, “Un test d’ appréciation de |’ humour—Application dans 
la paranoia,” Revue de Psychologie Appliquée, IV (July, 1954), 297-316. 
In this experiment, paranoids showed less appreciation for absurdities and 
incongruities than did normal subjects. One might say the abnormals were 
too integrated. 

4The application of social-ethical standards in judging art should not be 
confused with the non- -evaluative tracings of art patterns to their religious, 
social and other sources, as is done by Radhakamal Mukerjee in The Social 
Function of Art (New York: Philosophical Library, 1954.) 
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aesthetic monstrosity is cheerfully accepted because it has a religious 
theme. 

To apply the analogy to counseling: to achieve wholeness of 
personality is art. But wholeness to what end? To return to our 
opening term, growth towards what? Those therapists whose philo- 
sophical leanings are pragmatic might tell us, “Judge any person- 
ality pattern by its results.” But this merely puts the difficulty at 
one remove, for it does not tell us how to judge the results. Either 
we have a coherent method for doing so, or we just like what we 
like, and perhaps impose it on others on the assumption that they 
ought to like it because we like it.® 


CRITERION OF REALITY 


Central to the system herein presented is the proposition that 
reality can be and ought to be the criterion. This obviously pre- 
supposes that, with sufficient care, we can know reality. The best 
answer we can make to those who deny this is that they live as 
if they denied their own denial. Carl Rogers’ non-directive therapy 
seems to rest tacitly on the premise that we can never grasp the 
Kantian Ding-an-sich, so the individual ought to go ahead and do 
whatever makes him happy in the fairly short range. It also rests, of 
course, on a profound psychological principle admitted by all skilled 
psychotherapists: that you cannot give a person an insight he is 
not ready to receive. Just as all education is ultimately self-sparked, 
so is all emotional growth. In both cases, though, outside help is 
desirable. 

The writer accepts the psychological law involved in non-directive 
counseling, but not the seeming Rogerian epistemology. In place 
of non-directive therapy, therefore, he suggests a concept of non- 
coercive therapy. This means that we still retain such Rogerian 
counseling techniques as reflection of responses, supportiveness, and 
gentle probing, but we reject the assumption that any solution that 
serves to integrate the client is therefore satisfactory. We correct the 
“authoritarian” by saying, “Lead, but lead gently.” We correct 
the non-directivist by saying, “Lead gently, but lead.” 


5Milton Schweble, “Some Ethical Problems in Counseling,” Personnel 
Guidance Journal, XXXIII (January, 1955), 254-259. Schweble discusses 
the problem of the motives of the counselor. These can be ever so pristine, 
however, and still remains the problem of the adequacy of the counselor’s 
judgment—not only about the emotional condition of the client, but about 
the ends towards which he should be aiming. 
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REALITY-CENTERED COUNSELING 


This suggests that the crucial issue is drawn not so much between 
directivity and non-directivity but between phenomena-centered 
and reality-centered counseling.6 Those who have traced non- 
directivity to its implied philosophic moorings have seen it as an 
exercise in phenomenalism. Any idea, attitude, value, feeling, of a 
client, on this view, deserves equal status with any other, granted 
only that a synthesis can be worked out which includes all of them. 
We are proposing, to the contrary, that error is never good therapy. 
A Catholic counselor cannot in conscience encourage a client who 
decides that the solution to his problems lies in commiting adultery, 
abandoning the sacraments, practicing artificial birth control, or the 
like. A client is not to be encouraged in false social beliefs, for exam- 
ple: racial prejudices, even though they may, in given cases, have 
integrative effects. We assume that reality is the best integrative 
factor in the long run. 

Phenomenalism is also in the background of Dr. Carl Jung’s 
concept of individuation, which seems to be gaining increasing 
prominence in psychiatric thinking. Jung’s “Collective Uncon- 
scious” is a sort of pantheistic sea of sameness in which the indi- 
vidual person emerges as a kind of temporary illusion. It seems 
to the writer, therefore, that, while Jung urges individuation and 
the attainment of selfhood upon us as goals, he has (within his 
system) no logical reason for doing so.’ But in a world where truth 
is available and things have eternal essences, individuation can be 
conceived of as working out a personality in keeping with one’s 
nature. Since rationality is man’s distinguishing mark, intellectual 
growth should always at least be in the background as one of the 
eventual aims of the psychotherapeutic process.* Where there is 
serious emotional disturbance, psychotherapy may be the necessary 
prelude to real intellectual growth. 

One cannot dichotomize this sort of academic by-product from 
personality dynamics, because the ideas that one has of the world 
and of himself help toward constituting himself by action. No small 


6H. S. Asthana, “The Problem of Reality-Irreality,” Mdnasi, I (January, 
1954), 21-30. 

7C. G. Jung, The Development of Personality (New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1954). 

8Robert B. Nordberg, “Man’s Rationality—a Psychological View,” The 
Catholic Educational Review, LV (February, 1957), 73-81. 
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part of many a person’s trouble, perhaps, is an inability to conceive 
of himself at more than one level, and a fairly operational one at 
that. Such persons do not seem to think of themselves as entities 
projected into a real future. The psychopathic liar finds it easier 
to tell you he is the world’s foremost brain surgeon than to go to 
medical school and at least become a competent physician.’ The 
schizophrenic finds it easier to build elaborate castles in the air than 
to take the first humble steps towards erecting a serviceable wood- 
shed on the ground. In short, the future does not seem to loom as 
very real in the thinking of such people. There ought to be some 
therapeutic value in being able to conceive of oneself as a kind 
of being (Existentialists are invariably pessimists) and even as 
being. Such philosophical insights are not the immediate aim of 
the counseling process, but they might well be one of its by-products. 
It seems improbable that this could happen, though, in a non- 
directive system. 


LIBERAL EDUCATION FOR COUNSELORS 


A word is indicated on the practical problem of the proper agent: 
who should do counseling? If one accepts the reality-centered view 
herein developed, it follows that the acquisition of a few gimmicks, 
a course or two in “how to,” is insufficient to produce a competent 
counselor, and so is a postmedical program in psychiatry. Besides 
such professional training, there should be a good liberal education.” 
The counselor cannot orient his clients towards truth unless he has 
a fairly good idea what sort of thing it is and in what general 
direction it lies. 


* * 
There are 3,189 Catholic students at the University of 
Michigan, according to figures released recently by the 
University’s office of religious affairs. 
* * 
Construction is underway on a new $300,000 Catholic 
Student Center at the University of Arkansas. 


® Alexander Kennedy, “Psychopathic Personality and Social Responsibility,” 
Journal of Mental Science, (October, 1954), 873-881. 

19W. C. Cottle and others, “Personal Characteristics of Counselors: III. 
An Experimental Scale,” Journal of Counseling Psychology, I (January, 
1954), 74-77. Counselors tended to give a different pattern of responses on 
this scale from those given by teachers. Is this good? 


TIME FOR TERM PAPERS 


By Brother Luke M. Grande, F.S.C.* 


*“By HIS CONTRIVANCE the most ignorant person at a rea- 
sonable charge, and with a little bodily labour, may write books in 
philosophy, poetry, politics, law, mathematics, and theology without 
the least assistance from genius or study.” Such was the boast of the 
professor in Jonathan Swift’s Grand Academy of Lagado. But the 
twentieth-century English teacher offers the student an equally 
ingenious machine that can do the same thing. It is called variously 
a “term paper,” a “formal essay,” or a “research paper.” This is a 
method that involves the accumulation of innumerable snippets 
from published books and magazines and their rearrangement by 
patching and pasting; with this mechanical device the average 
college student can turn out any number of essays without besmirch- 
ing his mind with the subject of the essays themselves. At least, 
that is the concept of a term paper that we would get if we looked 
only at the product itself. 


TRAINING IN FRAUD 


The teacher who finds this judgment too harsh might do a little 
investigating into the departments in his own college to see the kind 
of history, economics and sociology papers that are being turned in. 
He will be fortunate if he does not find that they are generally 
execrable products, at least from the standpoint of originality. And 
whether he does or does not, the problem is general enough to 
demand a little soul searching. 

Recently a teacher showed me a term paper that he considered to 
be excellent. It should have been, having been copied from some of 
the best sources. The subject was the poems of D. H. Lawrence. 
When I approached the student who had written it and asked him 
how he had liked Lawrence’s poems, he looked blank: he wrote 
the essay, he didn’t read the poems! 

This undergraduate training in fraud leads to the formation of 
students like the graduate student I once knew: he prefaced every 


* Brother Luke M. Grande, F.S.C., Ph.D., is chairman of the English De- 


partment at Christian Brothers College, Memphis, Tennessee. 
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opinion with a phrase such as “Chambers says... ,” “C. M. Bowra 
says... ,” “ Tillyard says... .” Like the undergraduate, he 
looked blank when I asked him, “What do you say?” 


PATCH-AND-PASTE PRODUCTION 


What are the reasons for this failure of the term paper? They 
are many, but one of the most fundamental is that too much em- 
phasis is placed upon the differences between formal and informal 
essays. A student may write stimulating and original informal essays 
and then collapse with the first deadly assignment of an essay which 
requires research. He is overawed by the printed word. If it is 
printed it must be true and he would never venture to disagree with 
it. If he makes an independent judgment, he feels a compulsion to 
bolster it with numerous quotations from “authorities” saying exactly 
the same thing. And he has an ingrained suspicion of any state- 
ment that is not couched in the dullest terms, dullness and truth 
seeming synonymous to him. 

When even the most learned of the “learned journals” are calling 
for well-written articles stripped of much nineteenth-century pom- 
posity, the English teacher is doing a disservice to scholarship by 
perpetuating the patch-and-paste methods. Many writers on the 
subject of the present college student have pointed out his great 
desire to succeed and his lack of desire to be radical. It would seem, 
therefore, that personal opinion and perhaps a bit of radicalism 
should be encouraged. Not that essays should be irresponsible, sub- 
jective gibberings, but at least they should indicate a mind operating 
and not a sponge simply absorbing and then squeezing itself dry. 

Even the formal essay should be, to a certain extent, original. 
Certainly this is what virtually every text on the writing of term 
papers means when it instructs the student first to “digest” what 
he reads and then to write it. 

A second source for error on the part of the teacher is the 
assigning of too specialized a subject. He allows the student 
a good deal of leeway in the informal essay, but when it comes 
to a formal essay the subjects are generally much too technical 
or specialized for the student to do anything but copy. An essay 
on how to mix good concrete will not only sound like directions 
from a manual on how to mix good concrete, it probably will be. 
A term paper on the Battle of Gettysburg may wind up being a 
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paraphrase of Bruce Catton. The subject must not only be within 
the range of the student’s experience, but must also, preferably, 
be something about which he is intensely interested, about which he 
wants to know more, and about which, at least from the research 
he does, he can say something himself. 

Many of these problems are aggravated by the teacher who 
measures a student’s accomplishment more by form than content. 
Granted, a student should know the difference between a biblio- 
graphical and a footnote citation; he should be able—oh, impossi- 
ble hope!—to spell; he should know such things as margin rules 
and spacing. But, after all, these mechanical matters are means 
to an end, like a picture frame to the picture. I have known some 
students to spend months in organizing ideas that weren’t worth 
organizing in the first place, and others who “dashed off” a paper 
between 10:00 p.m. and 3:00 a.m. the night before it was due— 
the latter’s work being by far the superior. Should not the ideas 
be as important as its framework? Really creative term papers are 
sometimes discouraged by the teacher for whom “form” has become 
a mystic word and Kate L. Turabian or the MLA Style Sheet the 
measure of perfection. 


RESEARCH BEFORE READING AND WRITING 


Finally, there is the subject of when the student should start 
writing term papers. Unfortunately, some teachers initiate high 
school students into the sacred mysteries of the term paper, fre- 
quently at a time when they are incapable of reading anything more 
than a textbook or a high school basketball thriller, let alone writing 
a coherent sentence. Of necessity such a student must copy, patch 
and paste. And this unhappy experience is carried over into his 
college term papers. 

Even in college, Freshman students are assigned term papers at 
the end of the first semester in subjects like history or economics, 
while the English teacher is still laying the groundwork for effective 
composition. Again the student is forced into a makeshift job. 
Like the music teacher who must try to correct bad technique 
which a student picks up through his misguided efforts to teach 
himself, so the English teacher must try to “unlearn” the bad habits 
which his students have acquired through such enforced “do-it- 


yourself” term papers. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY OF CATHOLIC TEXTBOOKS PUBLISHED 
IN THE UNITED STaTEs FROM 1764 THROUGH 1865 by Alice H. 
Songe, M.A. 


This dissertation exposes the historical background and the 
factors that were involved in the production of the distinctively 
Catholic textbooks published in the United States from 1764 through 
1865. With these historical data is a bibliographical listing of 374 
titles of such texts and their actual location. A summary of the 
bibliography in its relation to the history of the curriculum as well 
as data on the authors and publishers is also included. 


A SuRVEY OF THE PRESENT STATUS OF ACCREDITATION IN THE 
MINOR SEMINARIES OF AMERICA by Reverend Edward G. O’Con- 
nell, S.M., M.A. 


This study was concerned with the status of accreditation in the 
minor seminaries of the United States. A questionnaire was dis- 
tributed to 106 minor seminaries and replies were received from 
86 seminaries. In general, the authorities of the seminaries desired 
some form of official accreditation either by the state or one of the 
regional associations. The seminaries that were not accredited gave 
the following reasons for lack of accreditation: small enrollment 
and inadequate libraries. 


A Stupy oF THE RELATIONSHIPS OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS’ 
StaTED CHoIcEs TO THEIR SUBSEQUENT Careers by Sister Rose- 


mond Murphy, O.P., M.A. 


The purpose of this study was to investigate the stability of the 
stated choices of a given group of high school students with their 
subsequent careers. The relationships were studied by means of the 
statistical analysis of chi-square. 

The results of the investigation warranted the following conclu- 
sions: (1) There is some stability of choice from the tenth to the 


* Microfilms of M.A. dissertations may be obtained through the interlibrary 
loan department of The Catholic University of America; information on 
costs will be sent on request. 
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eleventh grades as stated on the guidance folders of individual 
graduates. (2) There is a greater stability when the choices are 
catalogued under the categories of the Kuder headings. (3) Still 
greater stability exists when choices are catalogued under the cate- 
gories of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Part II. (4) There 
is a definite increase in stability between stated choices and occu- 
pational goals attained. The greatest divergence is between the 
choices stated on the guidance folders and subsequent careers. (5) 
The highest stability is found in the relationship between subsequent 
careers and stated choices catalogued under the Kuder headings. 
Since the findings did not offer support for a close relationship 
between stated choices and subsequent careers the investigator 
recommended that more stress should be placed on vocational choice 
and future plans in order that the students may establish more 
stable occupational goals in this changing democratic society. 


CONCEPTS AND ATTITUDES OF CATHOLIC H1icH ScHOOL SENIORS IN 
REGARD TO CENSORSHIP by Sylvester F. Brown, M.A. 


This study is an attempt to investigate empirically the concepts 
and attitudes of Catholic high school seniors in respect to censor- 
ship and to determine to what extent anti-censorship publicity has 
affected them. The investigation involved an interview technique 
and an analysis of the data in the light of Catholic philosophical 
principles. One hundred Catholic high school seniors in the District 
of Columbia were interviewed. 

The conclusions drawn from the study are that freedom, in an 
unbridled sense, is not accepted by the majority of the Catholic 
students interviewed; that the Legion of Decency is endorsed rea- 
sonably well; and that the students’ knowledge of Church legislation 
in regard to the Index is rather limited. 


Tue FunctionaL ApEQuACY OF CLASSROOM EQuIPMENT by Sister 
M. Macrina Conlon, O.P., M.A. 


The purpose of this study was to show how the modern elemen- 
tary school building, functionally planned, utilizing the products of 
scientific discovery in the fields of architecture and education, helps 
to make possible the best expression of Catholic educational phi- 
losophy. 
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In this study the Catholic philosophy of education was clearly 
stated and information gained through a survey of the literature 
relative to the design of school buildings was concisely set down. 
The study revealed that there is no specific school design but rather 
that it is dependent upon material curtailments and upon concerted 
effort to build a school that is functional for the place and circum- 
stances for which it is built. The study emphasized the importance 
of co-operative planning among architect, administrators, and 
teachers. 


A SuRvVEY OF THE ADMINISTRATION AND UTILIZATION OF AUDIO- 
VISUAL AIDs IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS CoNnDUCTED By THE 
SISTERS OF PROVIDENCE OF SAINT Mary-OF-THE-Woops, INDIANA, 
by Sister Joan Marie McAuliffe, S.P., M.A. 


The purpose of this survey was to investigate the methods of 
administration and the extent of the utilization of audio-visual 
equipment and materials in the elementary schools conducted by 
the Sisters of Providence of Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. 
Data were secured from a questionnaire submitted to the 97 prin- 
cipals of the community’s elementary schools. 

Data collected and analyzed revealed that the principals assumed 
the major responsibility for the administration of the programs. 
The majority of the schools have the essential equipment but depend 
upon outside sources for projection materials. The subject area 
benefitting most from these aids is social studies. Programs are 
financed mainly by the assessment of a fee to each child. Other 
means of aid are fund raising activities and the assistance of the 
parent-teacher association. Schools in the lowest enrollment bracket 
and those located in the West and Southwest are making the 
greatest financial outlays to maintain good programs. The chief 
handicaps for utilization of audio-visual aids are: inadequate 
budgets, poor projection facilities in the classroom, and limited 
teacher preparation. The greatest contribution the use of audio- 
visual aids affords, in the estimations of the principals, is that of 
making the learning experiences more meaningful to the child. 


* * 

More than a hundred thousand Negro Americans have 

been baptized Catholics in the past decade, according to 
the December, 1957, issue of “Ebony.” 


HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


M.A. programs in Sacred Scripture and Theology, inaugurated last 
year by the Department of Religious Education of The Catholic 
University of America, will be continued in the 1958 summer ses- 
sion, with several new courses being offered. Special attention is 
called here to the courses in biblical studies. Dr. Gerald Kennedy, 
O.M.I., of the Department’s staff, will again offer a course in 
Introduction to Scripture, required of all students beginning to major 
in this field who have not already done graduate work in inspiration, 
canon, text, version, and the like. Dr. Gerard S. Sloyan, head of 
the Department, will offer a graduate course in the infancy narra- 
tives of the gospels and the first year of the public ministry. Fr. 
Bruce Vawter, C.M., of St. Thomas Seminary, Denver, who is just 
about to defend his thesis for the S.S.D. degree at the Pontifical 
Biblical Institute in Rome as we go to press, will teach the second 
half of a course in the -history of the Old Testament, begun by 
Fr. Roderick MacKenzie, S.J., last summer. He will also teach 
a course on the Prophets, the subject of his own doctoral study. 
Father Vawter is the author of the well-received A Path through 
Genesis and volumes of popular exposition of the gospels and Acts. 

Another visitor to the Department’s staff will be Dr. David M. 
Stanley, S.J., of the Jesuit Seminary in Toronto, Canada, a well- 
known figure in biblical circles and successful defender of a thesis 
for the doctorate in Sacred Scripture. Dr. Stanley will teach one 
course in the Acts of the Apostles and early epistles of St. Paul. 
A final offering of interest to biblical students and possibly seminary 
teachers will be Part I of a three-summer cycle course in ancient 
history to be given by Dr. Martin R. P. McGuire, of the Univer- 
sity’s Departments of History and Latin and Greek. 


Loras College seniors, like those of other colleges, must clear one 
last hurdle in preparation for their degree—the writing of their 
senior thesis. These. theses are traditionally of a scholarly nature 
and are the products of extensive research. In the scholastic year 
1956-57, the members of the Loras Department of Economics desired 
to make more practical application of the work ordinarily expended 
in the preparation of senior theses. Accordingly, twelve seniors were 
assigned a survey project in fulfillment of the thesis requirement. 
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Entitled Dubuque Economic Survey, this first of the new Loras- 
Dubuque Community Service Program has been published by the 
College. The results of the survey point out that “Dubuque is a 
good place to live.” The figures show that Dubuquers rank higher in 
home ownership, in the ownership of automobiles, in the possession 
of durable consumers’ goods, in savings, and are less encumbered 
with debt than people in the nation as a whole, on the average. 
There appear also to be fewer working wives and mothers in the 
city; in only 23.3 per cent of the 600 homes studied does the wife 
or mother work. Eighty-five per cent of the families indicated that 
they were satisfied with Dubuque in general. 


Helping lay faculty members help themselves is the motive behind 
an unusual faculty housing project at St. Joseph’s College, College- 
ville, Indiana. St. Joseph’s is investing part of the $270,000 which it 
received from the Ford Foundation two years ago in mortgages for 
its home-building lay faculty members. Twenty-five acres have been 
set aside on the southern edge of the campus and twenty-two home 
sites have been laid out; three completed homes were blessed in 
November by Bishop John J. Carberry of Lafayette. Home owners 
pay 4.5 per cent interest on the money borrowed from the College 
which, in turn, uses the interest to increase faculty salaries. Seven- 
teen of St. Joseph’s sixty-five faculty members have families. 


Duquesne University is lending a hand to parents with large fam- 
ilies. A 20 per cent discount in tuition will be allowed each student 
who is a member of a family having two or more members enrolled 
simultaneously at Duquesne. This tuition reduction is allowed, how- 
ever, only in those cases where all financial support for the students’ 
schooling is provided entirely by the parents. 


Any accredited college in Illinois may be selected by the winners in 
the State’s new scholarship program. Legislation enacted recently 
by the Illinois General Assembly provides $600,000 for first-year 
scholarships to Illinois colleges and universities beginning with the 
1958-59 school year. The scholarships will cover tuition and fees 
not in excess of $600 and will be awarded on the basis of two for 
residents of each Illinois senatorial district, two for residents of each 
representative district, and a sufficient number for residents of the 
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State at large to use the remainder of the appropriation. High 
school seniors will compete for the scholarships on February 1, 1958. 
The examinations will be constructed, administered, and scored by 
Science Research Associates, nationally prominent testing organiza- 
tion of Chicago. Each scholarship is renewable without competi- 
tive examination, 


To establish liaison between retired faculty members and colleges in 
need of additional staff, the Association of American Colleges and 
the American Association of University Professors are co-sponsoring, 
under a grant from the Ford Foundation, the Retired Professors 
Registry. The office is in the American Council on Education’s 
building, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
A recent study conducted by New York University indicated that 
over half of a group of retired professors studied had obtained 
employment—the majority of them full-time. Many successful 
professors in good health at retirement age are interested in con- 
tinuing their work in higher education at other colleges and univer- 
sities. 


An all-time record total of 8,958 students are enrolled at the three 
divisions of St. John’s University, Brooklyn, New York, this semester, 
according to a report made by the University last month. This 
enrollment represents a 6 per cent increase over the previous 
St. John’s peak of 8,443 in the 1956 fall semester, and 4,17 per cent 
rise above the 1955 fall semester total of 7,616. Full-time and part- 
time students are almost evenly divided; there are 4,577 full-time 
and 4,381 part-time students. The report reveals a 24 per cent 
increase in the University’s Graduate School, a rise from 373 stu- 
dents in 1956 to 465 this year. The greatest enrollment increase 
above last year’s totals is noted in the School of Education, which 
jumped from 1,165 students in 1956 to 1,525 this semester. Much 
of the University’s enrollment increase, the report states, has resulted 
from the expanded programs offered at its new Long Island Division 
at Hillcrest, Jamaica. 


Institute of International Education has announced 165 scholar- 
ships for study in thirteen countries around the world. Applications 
must be filed with the Institute (1 East 67th Street, New York 21, 
New York) by January 15, 1958. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Catholic youth work is distinctive and calls for a program which 
must embrace four major points, His Eminence Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch stated at a luncheon meeting during the sixth National Con- 
ference on Catholic Youth Work which was held in Philadelphia. 
Cardinal Stritch told clerical and lay leaders that a Catholic youth 
program must envision: (1) preparation for active Catholic man- 
hood and womanhood in the Church; (2) instructions and educa- 
tion for the proper discharge of their duties in society; (3) certain 
defenses to protect them against dangers about them, and (4) activi- 
ties which are their collaboration with the hierarchy. At the same 
convention a warning about the communist threat to youth was 
issued by Louis F. Budenz through a talk by Dr. John A. Lukas, 
history professor at LaSalle College, Philadelphia. Dr. Lukas 
asserted that communists had little direct influence on Catholic 
youth in the United States, but Catholic youth does not have a 
realistic attitude toward the dynamism of communism and what it 
means. He recommended that youth be taught the practical assets 


of the Christian spirit and suggested that our spiritual assets should 
be compared with the Soviets rather than comparing our military 
assets with them. 


President Eisenhower’s plea for an accelerated program of sci- 
ence and mathematics in the nation’s schools is being met in the 
New York Archdiocese. Plans are now underway to introduce into 
science training increasing emphasis on individual study and research 
projects. To further the revision and modernizing of the science 
curricula at the high school level, the Catholic science council, 
headed by Father Joseph O’Keefe, dean of studies at Cardinal Hayes 
High School, has held a series of lectures each year. Leading men 
in the various fields of theoretical and practical sciences address 
the more than 200 science teachers who represent the 75 high 
schools in the archdiocese. Each year in February the council spon- 
sors a science fair at which talented students exhibit projects for 
preliminary judgment. In May, the completed project, accompanied 
by an essay, receives a final judging by a panel of leading college 
scientists. Winners are awarded up to $16,000 in college scholarships. 
The science council also has a working arrangement with major 
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oil, steel and chemical companies in the area. Periodic field trips 
to the research plants of these concerns are part of the students’ 
growing in awareness of the place of science in the modern world. 
To implement this program in schools, Father O’Keefe urged greater 
co-operation between industry and the schools; that Catholic uni- 
versities should sponsor week-end seminars for science teachers in 
their areas; and that priority should be given to the financial 
demands of the school’s science department. 


Curriculum problems in the minor seminary were discussed at the 
Eighth Annual Minor Seminary Conference held last May at The 
Catholic University of America. The papers read at the conference 
treating of the place of the natural sciences and modern languages 
in the curriculum are now available from The Catholic University 
of America Press and provide a record of the proceedings and the 
discussions of the conference. 


A new series of religious doctrine textbooks for the secondary school, 
authored by Sister Jane Marie Murray, O.P., and published by Fides 
Publishers Association, is now available. Book One and Book Three 
of The Christian Life volumes are now in print with Book Two 
and Book Four to be completed at a later date. 


The report of the 1957 Affiliation Testing Program of The Cath- 
olic University of America has been presented by the Committee 
in five parts: (1) a general report on the program as a whole, (2) 
a detailed analysis of the Latin Test, (3) a detailed analysis of the 
French Test, (4) a detailed analysis of the Spanish Test, and (5) 
the interpretations and follow-up studies to be made from the 
various data presented. The primary purpose of the report is to 
keep the authorities of the participating schools informed on the 
general outcomes and developments of the annual Affiliation Test- 
ing Program and to provide principals, supervisors, and teachers 
with sufficient data in several of the test fields to make possible a 
study of individual class or school achievement within these par- 
ticular fields. The cycle for the analytical study of specific test fields 
is as follows: 1956, English and religion; 1957, the foreign lan- 
guages; 1958, mathematics; 1959, the natural sciences; and 1960, 
the social sciences. This year’s report includes item analyses of 
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Latin, French, and Spanish with 154 schools and 14,330 pupils 
participating. 


A secretarial high school will be constructed in Albany, New York, 
under the direction of the Sisters of Mercy, to prepare young women 
for all types of secretarial work. The curriculum will be designed 
to prepare girls on the secondary education level for clerical office 
work and for specialized stenography in medical, legal, executive 
and junior court reporting careers. 


The United States Commissioner of Education, Lawrence G. 
Derthick, told a session of the Conference on the American High 
School, meeting in Chicago, that the nation’s schools may have to 
stay open during the summer “to get greater mileage out of our 
facilities.” With so much to be learned the school day and the 
school year are all too short. Schools and school equipment are 
costly. The process of learning grows more expensive per student 
per year. This, the Commissioner emphasized, may mean using 
school buildings and equipment more during evenings, during the 
summer, and on week ends. This same proposition was debated pro 
and con during the 1957 Governors Conference. At that time a 
memorandum prepared by the Council of State Governments was 
presented containing these three proposals: (1) to add a summer 
school with special curricular offerings, and with attendance op- 
tional, to the regular school program; (2) to conduct classes on a 
year round basis with students required to be present for three of 
the four quarters; (3) a four-quarter year-round program with the 
pupils required to be in attendance all four quarters, with the 
prospect of speeding up the education of the pupils. 


High schools exist to train young minds, not to give pat answers or 
to entertain, William H. Cornog, Superintendent of New Trier 
High School, told the Conference on the American High School, 
meeting in Chicago. The schools are not in business to teach any- 
thing to anyone or everything to everyone, nor are they to be con- 
fused, although they sometimes may be by their architecture, with 
shopping centers, said Dr. Cornog. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION NOTES 


A child’s concept of self has strong implications for personality 
development, claims Sister Mary Amatora, O.S.F., of St. Francis 
College, Fort Wayne, Indiana. Like many other psychologists, Sister 
Amatora believes that self-knowledge is essential to the improve- 
ment of one’s personality. With a view to supplementing the knowl- 
edge in a relatively unexplored area of child study with informa- 
tion which might be of value to those counseling young people, Sister 
attempted to discover whether or not there were any observable 
developmental trends in the sélf-concepts of boys and girls during 
preadolescence and through the years of early adolescence. Par- 
ticipating in her study were five hundred students—fifty boys and 
fifty girls at each age level from nine to thirteen years—who each 
took a special selected child personality scale. 

From the data gathered in this investigation it is quite evident 
that self-evaluation is possible at the lower age levels. The facts 
also reveal developmental trends in self-ratings during the five-year 
period, namely from the nine-year to the thirteen-year age levels on 
twenty-two personality traits. Differences between the sexes at 
the five age levels were likewise manifested. An over-all view of the 
self-evaluation scores of the participants shows a general downward 
trend from the nine-year-olds to the thirteen-year-olds. This tend- 
ency is particularly noticeable in the traits of intelligence, gener- 
osity, and co-operation for both sexes. On the scale for energy and 
pep the trend is in the opposite direction; as the preadolescent 
emerges into adolescence the self-evaluation score rises. Conspicuous, 
too, is the fact that on all personality traits evaluated the two sexes 
come closer together in their self-ratings on the twelve-year level 
than at any other time. Additional details of this study may be 
secured from the investigator at the above mentioned address. 


What research says about phonics instruction was epitomized by 
Nila B. Smith of New York University in a recent issue of The 
Journal of Educational Research. Concerning the extent to which 
phonics is being taught at the present time, Smith cites a study, 
conducted by David Russell in 1955, which discloses that 98 per cent 
of the elementary schools are teaching this aspect of reading at 
the present time. This is quite an impressive array of evidence 
in view of the sweeping indictment made by Rudolph Flesch in 
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the not-too-distant past that phonics is no longer taught and that 
the word method of teaching reading is used exclusively in all 
schools of the United States. 

Granted that phonics is being taught, should it be? Is phonics 
an effective technique for children to use in attacking unrecognized 
words? Though a few reported studies claim that phonics is not 
valuable, by far the preponderance of research on the subject offers 
proof that phonics instruction is profitable. Another major ques- 
tion which phonics poses is, “When should phonics be taught?” 
Smith reviews a number of studies which point toward a delay of 
definite phonics instruction for the average child until the beginning 
of Grade Two. However, Smith finds nothing in research which 
indicates that teachers should not provide for the development of 
phonics readiness in Grade One so that those children who need 
phonics will be prepared to work with it when a more intensive 
program of phonics is offered at the second-grade level. 

Regarding the question of “How should phonics be taught?” it 
appears that the greatest value of phonics instruction is realized 
when such teaching is closely related to children’s needs and when 
there is direct application of phonics to words which cause boys 
and girls trouble in their daily reading. 


Sniping attacks on modern schools produce a distorted picture of 
current educational practices according to an article written by 
C. M. Lindvalle and C. P. Hooker, professors of education at the 
University of Pittsburgh in the School Executive for November, 
1957. Too much criticism of present-day public school education 
is based on descriptions of accounts given by one or the other 
disgruntled parent, or on practices proposed by an educator trying 
to give some newer procedure a fair trial. To supply some idea of 
what is actually being done in public school classrooms, an analysis 
was made of the subject-matter taught and the amount of pupil 
freedom permitted in the classrooms of 318 teachers in 14 school 
systems ranging in size from 1,000 to 10,500 students in a wide- 
spread geographical area in western Pennsylvania. 

Resulting facts counteract the charge that public schools are ignor- 
ing subjects and subject-matter and are, as is commonly claimed, 
exclusively engaged in “teaching children.” The evidence shows that 
85 per cent of the time, the learning content of the program was 
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definitely subject-matter centered. Pupils are obviously spending 
the majority of their time in class being taught material from the 
rather traditional and conventional textbook sources. Another cen- 
sure not infrequently leveled at the modern teacher is that he has 
abdicated his real responsibility in the classroom and has given the 
pupil too much freedom. Data from this survey disclose that 95 
per cent of the time the observers spent in the classes, teachers were 
clearly controlling the situation and determining what types of things 
the pupils should be studying. What this study of current class 
practices really reveals then, the two co-investigators assert, is that 
in many instances, ironically enough, the ills of education are being 
attributed to methods which have hardly begun to be used. 


Instructional aids of one type or another continue to appear on the 
market for the benefit of the teacher who is interested in using 
various approaches to the teaching of subjects in the elementary 
school curriculum. Probably the newest of these offerings are the 
religious filmstrips distributed by Eye Gate, 143 Archer Avenue, 


Jamaica 35, New York. “The Catholic Way,” as the series of 
twenty-four color filmstrips is entitled, was prepared by Maryknoll 
Sisters Juliana and Chaminade and vividly portrays Christian doc- 
trine for children at the primary level. 

Elementary school teachers of the social studies should find Suc- 
cessful Teaching with Globes a boon. Copies of this booklet can 
be secured from Denoyer-Geppert, 5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chi- 
cago 40, Illinois. And, of course, every teacher should have access 
to the 1957 Elementary Teachers’ Guide to Free Curriculum 
Materials in order to take advantage of the many sources open to 
her for the free acquisition of valuable teaching aids. The distribu- 
tor of this source book is Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wisconsin. 


Enrich the arithmetic course of study and provide for the gifted 
child in at least one area of the curriculum, urges Vincent J. 
Glennon of Syracuse University. Glennon advocates two ways of 
organizing and presenting arithmetical material to superior children 
in the elementary school. The first he calls vertical enrichment and 
the second, horizontal enrichment. The former would consist of 
helping the gifted child to proceed through the arithmetic program 
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of a particular grade and to finish it in a fraction of the time required 
by the normal child. When the pupil has completed this course, 
the teacher would then allow him to study the arithmetic content 
of the next grade and would offer individual instruction whenever 
necessary. 

More appropriate for the superior child would be a plan of 
horizontal enrichment. Such an arrangement would allow the 
learner to make many side-trips into new and challenging arithmetic 
territory. In such a program, this type of child would be led to use 
his knowledge of the number system to discover algorisms and to 
analyze algorisms employed in early times, as well as to study 
the ancient and modern number systems such as the early Egyptian, 
Greek, Roman, and the present-day binary, duodecimal, octonary, 
and quinary systems. Through these and similar experiences, the 
child of outstanding mental ability would increase his understanding 
of arithmetic to a degree which he could never achieve if he were 
required to fulfill only the requirements of the regular arithmetic 
curriculum. 


Lack of research in several areas related to learning at the ele- 
mentary school level was recently deplored by George D. Spache, 
director of the Reading Laboratory and Clinic of the University of 
Florida. Spache maintains that educators do not know, for example, 
how and to what extent parents’ attitudes toward their child’s 
reading achievement may contribute to a reading disability. Con- 
jectures about the relationship between parental attitudes and the 
academic success of their child abound in number but the actual 
exploration of this relationship is virtually at the zero level. The 
National Institutes of Health, Washington, D. C., for one, is cur- 
rently studying a group research tool designed to probe more than 
twenty facets of parental feelings, and hence, indirectly, child- 
rearing practices. PARI, as the instrument is called, is based on 
the hypothesis that parent-child relations are determined mainly 
by parental feelings. 

Spache reports that he has adopted the use of this inventory in 
his clinic in the hope that it may expose some differences between 
the parents of children who learn to read successfully and those 
whose offspring do not attain this goal. With the same purpose in 
mind, he is presently experimenting with the Rosenzweig-Picture 
Frustration Test, a measure of the handling of conflict situations. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Catholic adult education will be the topic of discussion in one of 
the six workshops to be held at The Catholic University of America, 
June 13-24, 1958. Under the leadership of Rev. Sebastian F. 
Miklas, O.F.M., Cap., director of the University’s Adult Education 
Program, participants will analyze principles and problems of adult 
education and appraise designs for organization and administration 
of adult schools. Among other experts in adult education working 
with Father Miklas will be Sister M. Jerome Keeler, O.S.B., dean 
of Donnelly College, Kansas City, Kansas. There are some eighty 
Catholic adult education schools in the country offering non-credit 
courses. 

Topics for the other five workshops are: Administration in 
Higher Education in Relation to Self-Evaluation and Accreditation, 
New Trends in Catholic Art Education, Improvement of Nursing 
through Research, Music Teaching Techniques, and Speech 
Therapy. 


Multigrading is meeting with approval of teachers, pupils, and 
parents in the Unified Public School District of Torrence, Cali- 
fornia. Instead of the customary grouping of children into classes 
based on age, pupils of the first, second and third grades are taught 
in combined classes, as are the pupils of the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades. Administrators report that the multigraders are ahead of 
their contemporaries in attitudes, arithmetic, reading, and language. 
The teachers find stimulation in getting out of the rut of teaching 
one grade’s same subjects year after year. Parents have given 
resounding approval of the program in a survey. Ninety per cent 
of them agreed that their children were happier, making better 
scholastic progress and gaining more in social development than 
they would have done in the usual school situation. 


For pupils to pay attention to teacher is just as important as teacher 
giving her attention to pupils and their difficulties—maybe more so. 
This seems to describe the impression Abe Kalish got when he 
visited the crowded first-grade class of Holy Name School in what 
Mr. Kalish calls “the poorest section” of Washington, D. C. His 
story appears in the November 16, 1957, issue of National Review. 
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An advocate of phonics as the basic means for teaching children to 
read, Mr. Kalish says that he went to Holy Name School “to test 
whether psychologists can explain poor reading, or whether other 
reasons, such as poor teaching methods, might not have more signifi- 
cance.” After observing Sister Maria Vincent, S.S.J., teach her 
sixty-four first-graders and convincing himself of the value of phonics, 
he has this to say of the class atmosphere: “During the recitation, I 
saw no sign of children ‘cutting up,’ or wandering around. The 
teacher was at all times in complete control, . . . Despite the over- 
crowding and other difficulties, she was thus able to perform effec- 
tively her basic function, to transmit her knowledge to those placed 
under her charge. 

“In such an atmosphere, the teacher can give instruction not 
only in reading but in self-discipline and manners. But such training 
is not given as another educational course, for credit. It is taught 
as a way of life which can help give joy and satisfaction to parents 
and other adults who come in contact with children.” 


Major 1958 program of POAU (Protestants and Other Americans 
United for Separation of Church and State) will be “determined 
opposition to the so-called money-certificate plan for tax support of 
parents who send their children to parochial schools.” POAU Exec- 
utive Director Glenn L. Archer announced last month that the 
decision to follow this program was the result of a vote taken by 
the organization’s board of trustees and national advisory council. 
Court actions will be filed in eight states and Alaska to stop trans- 
portation of parochial school students in public school busses. The 
eight states are: Connecticut, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, New York, 
Oregon, Tennessee, and Vermont. Mr. Archer explained that the 
suits will be filed by residents of the states and supported by POAU. 


The same principles of justice and equity that prompted the legis- 
lature, the governor, and the courts of California to grant tax ex- 
emption to non-profit private schools in 1952 are still valid today, 
commented California State Attorney-General Edmund G. Brown 
last month in announcing his unequivocal opposition to the current 
attempt of some citizens to reimpose property taxation on these 
schools. There are additional economic reasons today, he main- 
tained. “In exchange for tax relief totaling less than $2,000,000 a 
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year .. ., these schools provide for the educational needs of more 
than 300,000 students at no cost to the taxpayers.” The San Fran- 
cisco Examiner has estimated that if these students attended public 
schools, the state “would have to provide $350 million to build new 
schools for them and an additional $118 for increased operating 
costs.” Of the 1,076 private, non-profit elementary and secondary 
schools in California, 643 are Catholic, 390 Protestant, 4 Jewish, 
and 39 non-sectarian. 


A toughened up curriculum has been recommended for the Chicago 
public school system by a special fifteen-member curriculum com- 
mittee studying the schools’ needs in modern times. The committee 
has suggested, among other things, adding four course requirements 
to the high school curriculum in the fields of English, social studies, 
mathematics and science. This would increase the number of re- 
quired courses to twelve instead of the present eight for all students 
for graduation. It would leave only six elective courses during the 
four-year term. 


High schools are degrading athletics into burlesque shows, stated 
historian Henry Steele Commager recently. More and more, young 
men who are protected by law from exploitation in the labor market 
are exploited for the convenience, the entertainment or profit of 
adults, charged Dr. Commager. He advocates taking away paid 
coaches and paid admissions in order to remove the pressure for 
victory and to remove the dependence of other sports on football 
and basketball. 


* * 


According to “Fortune” magazine (November, 1957), 
60 per cent of the major employers of engineers are plan- 
ning to hire fewer engineers in 1958 than they did in 1957. 


* * * 


A University of Detroit credit course will be given on a 
commercial television station five days a week starting this 
month. 

* * 


“Survival Is Not Enough” is this year’s March of Dimes 
theme; the campaign runs from January 2 to 31. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A FourtH oF A Nation by Paul Woodring. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957. Pp. vii + 255. $4.50. 


“The present organization of our school system, with its eight- 
year elementary school, four-year high school, and four-year col- 
lege, is totally inconsistent with the American philosophy of educa- 
tion as well as with the facts of child growth and the rates of 
intellectual maturing.” The foregoing is a quotation from page 
143 of A Fourth of a Nation. After reading the book, the reviewer 
is inclined to agree. 

Paul Woodring has produced a book which simply must be 
read by anyone who has given, or will give, thought to American 
education. It can be said safely that this book will prove to be 
one of the most provocative of our times. Whether the reader 
agrees or disagrees with the author’s conclusions (which are dis- 
turbingly all embracive), he will have to admit that here is a 
superlative bit of reasoning and writing that demands a response. 

The outline of the book is Hegelian. In the second and third 
chapters (after a stage-setting first chapter called “The Great 
Debate”), Woodring gives a very good exposition of the thesis and 
antithesis of his Hegelian triad. The thesis he considers to be the 
classic philosophy of education, which he describes more accurately 
and more completely than is done in many philosophies of the 
education of classicism. The antithesis of the triad is the Prag- 
matic philosophy of education, progressivism, treated in chapter 
three. This chapter contains an excellent historical purview of the 
development of the philosophy which resulted in progressivism, as 
well as an adequate statement of the objectives of progressive educa- 
tion. Woodring attempts to show how progressivism made efforts 
to rectify aspects of classicism which were outmoded, and in so 
doing, went to an opposite extreme. 

In a fourth chapter, one of the best in this or any book on 
education which this reviewer has read, the author attempts to 
make a synthesis of the thesis and antithesis to complete the triad. 
The final section of this chapter: “Toward a New Synthesis” 
contains a section called “A Drastic Reorganization” which is not 
far short of revolutionary. It must, of course, be submitted to very 
close study and measured against desired goals in education, but 
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his organization of the entire educational system of the country, at 
least a priori, would seem to be much more in keeping with the 
needs of our age than is the traditional classical or progressive 
structure of education. Whether one is in favor of or opposed to 
the structure of education proposed in the book, no one can help 
but be interested in it. 

There is a final chapter devoted to the education of teachers. 
It contains serious criticisms of educationists and the programs of 
teacher colleges. It makes a plea for the recognition of teaching 
as a reputable and respected profession, as well as for a heavier 
emphasis on intellectualism in our schools. 

In general, this reviewer is extremely happy to have read A 
Fourth of a Nation and would recommend it unhesitatingly to 
every intelligent reader. It is a splendid book bearing within its 
all too few pages some of the most balanced and honest evaluations 
and suggestions which have appeared in many a day. There are 
altogether too many critics who see what is wrong with education. 
Paul Woodring is a man who has gone further; he has a proposal 
for setting it right. 


Joun P. WHALEN 


Mater Christi Seminary 
Albany, N. Y. 


New Directions IN TEACHER EpucaTIon by Paul Woodring. New 
York: The Fund for the Advancement of Education, 1957. Pp. 
ix + 142. Gratis. 


That an increase in the nation’s average learning achievement is 
highly dependent on the quality of its teacher education programs 
is quite obvious. Cognizant of this fact The Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education has contributed an average of about four million 
dollars a year to programs devoted to experimentation in the sphere 
of teacher preparation. In New Directions in Teacher Education 
Dr. Paul Woodring presents, as the subtitle implies, An Interim 
Report of the Work of the Fund for the Advancement of Education 
in the Areas of Teacher Education and Recruitment. 

Although the individual projects sponsored by the Fund are 
widely diversified in approach they have two common factors: all 
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provide for both liberal and professional education, and all rest 
on the assumption that both are essential to the sound preparation 
of teachers. Despite the diversity of curricular patterns evident 
in the programs, for definitive purposes Dr. Woodring groups the 
projects into four categories and describes a representative number 
of programs in each class. The “Professional Programs for Liberal 
Arts Graduates” provide for complete four-year programs of liberal 
arts and subject specialization followed by a fifth year of combined 
internship and professional study, thus integrating principles and 
practice. “Programs for Older College Graduates” place emphasis 
on the recruitment of mature individuals with work experience in 
areas other than teaching. “Programs Leading to the Master of Arts 
in Teaching” provide both academic and professional preparation 
during the fifth year. Finally, the “Four-year Programs Combining 
Professional with Liberal Education” are exploring ways of im- 
proving teacher preparatory programs within a four-year period. 
Because of the tremendous scope of educational influence and the 
dearth of information concerning the effectiveness of traditional 
programs to serve as a basis for comparison, the author points out 
that it is very difficult to make an over-all evaluation of the Fund- 
supported projects. However, there “seems little doubt that the 
great majority of teachers emerging from Fund-supported projects 
are ‘successful’ teachers in the judgment of their employers.” More 
specifically, in appraising the program leading to an M.A.T., the 
institutions concerned feel that they now have sufficient evidence 
to show that the program is sound and may serve as a pattern for 
the preparation of secondary teachers in the future. Relative to 
the programs for older college graduates statistics covering the first 
and third years of teaching indicate that 85 per cent of the teachers 
prepared in this program remain in the profession as compared to 
about 50 per cent for teachers graduating from regular programs. 
Delving into the traditions of the past, Dr. Woodring reminds his 
readers that many courses which have been hitherto regarded exclu- 
sively as either professional or liberal may be developed into courses 
which are both, provided that the professor teaching the course has 
the liberal background and understands professional education 
problems. Launching an educational satellite into the orbit of the 
future, the author has it loaded with a promising solution to the 
problems of elementary schoo] teaching. His proposal involves “a 
team concept of teaching with a team leader who is responsible for 
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the total educational development of the child but who can assign 
some duties to appropriate specialists and others to teachers aides, 
interns, and clerks.” This newly enlarged concept would require 
bold and constructive innovations in teacher education programs. 
Although the team concept seems slightly Utopian in the face of 
the administrative problems it projects, it indicates great promise 
when one considers the far-reaching implications of its possible 
educational advantages. 

The eventual influences of the Fund-supported projects in the 
area of teacher education blaze new hopes and outline wider horizons 
for perceptive educators. 


Sister Mary Austin, O.S.B. 
Mount St. Scholastica College 
Atchison, Kansas 
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CoNSERVATION EDUCATION IN AMERICAN COLLEcEs by Charles E. 
Lively and Jack J. Priess). New York: Ronald Press Company, 
1957. Pp. ix + 267. $5.00. 


Charles E. Lively is on the staff of the University of Missouri 
Jack J. Priess is with Michigan State University. The work is 
sponsored by the Conservation Foundation. The materials for the 
study were collected through a questionnaire distributed among 
American colleges and universities. Information was obtained from 
college teachers and officials supplemented by data derived from 
catalogues and other documents and from personal visits to insti- 
tutions. 

The project consists of three principal parts. Part I deals with 
introductory analyses of the conservation movement and conserva- 
tion education in the United States. Part II covers the survey and 
its findings. Under the latter are explained such topics as: the 
administrative picture of conservation teaching, personal character- 
istics and professional attitudes of conservation teachers, analysis 
of courses, administrative and teacher evaluation, and program levels. 
The final section is concerned with a summary of the findings, 
implications and recommendations, and an appendix. 

Some of the results are revealing. It was brought out that slichtlv 
more than half of the colleges and universities of the country, most 
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of them large publicly supported institutions located in the smaller 
places throughout the nation, are teaching conservation. On the 
other hand conservation teaching programs are not strong among 
the private schools which are on the average smaller and located in 
the larger cities. It was also pointed out that there is a need for 
well-qualified teachers of conservation, improved curriculum and 
teaching techniques, and better texts. 

Surprisingly enough, conservation education is taught by only a 
few social scientists. Most of the teaching is in the hands of agri- 
cultural, and natural and physical science teachers. Suggestions for 
the incorporation of conservation in such subjects as: history, eco- 
nomics, geography, political science, and education, are indicated. 

Numerous charts and tables provide detailed and follow-up data. 
An index and a selected bibliography would have provided more 
interest and facility both for the average reader and the serious 
student. On the whole the book represents a definite and an 
encouraging contribution to the teaching of conservation in our 
institutions of higher learning. The work is recommended for 
college teachers in the social sciences, education, and the natural 
and physical sciences. 


GerorcE F. Donovan 
Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 
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REASON AND CHANCE IN ScIENTIFIC Discovery by R. Taton, trans- 
lated by A. J. Pomerans. New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 
Pp. 171. $10.00. 


What happens when, in the scientific sphere, thought really 
moves forward? What are the distinguishing marks of scientific 
method in practice? Max Wertheimer tried to answer these ques- 
tions in his Productive Thinking. Dr. Taton tries anew in the present 
volume. Especially, he explores the roles of chance and of active 
purpose in discovery. The book has three parts: I, on the different 
domains of discovery; II, on the factors involved in discovery; and 
III, on various aspects of discovery. 

The best thing about the book is its wealth of illustrative material. 
Little-known scientists such as William Crookes or Gaspard Monge 
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come in for attention, and the late Dr. Einstein is limited to one 
page. The worst thing about the book is its scarcity of conclusions. 
There is too little high-level inference in proportion to the amount 
of historical material. The boast of the publisher’s jacket that “Dr. 
Taton steers clear of theorizing” is fulfilled only too well! He does, 
however, come up with some important propositions, such as the 
following: “In science, relationships among ideas are more impor- 
tant than the ideas themselves. A genius always looks for essentials. 
Insight comes with conciseness, suddenness and immediate cer- 
tainty.” (p. 21) The Gestalt principle of closure, not identified 
as such, is given due credit. The scientist under political pressure 
accomplishes much in the short run and little in the long run. (A 
good point right now?) The more insight a scientist has, the fewer 
things will surprise him. Too many theories are protests against 
earlier theories. Chance plays a big role in scientific discovery. 
(It can’t be automatically increased by heightened budgets or Con- 
gressional inquiries?) Today’s system of team research reduces 
individual initiative. 

Two important questions for such an inquiry concern the relations 
between science and revelation and between science and philosophy. 
Unfortunately, Taton wraps up this whole area in a single sentence: 
“Religious or philosophic dogma . . . have played a considerable 
role in the battle against discoveries and new theories.” (p. 148) 
He might have added that truth obtained through one means can 
only facilitate gathering more truth through another means. Still, 
false philosophies and misinterpretations of revelation have ham- 
pered science often enough. This author, however, has the idea 
of autonomous science which “cannot develop properly if scientists 
lack complete freedom of thought and expression.” (p. 148) 

All-in-all, it’s an interesting book. More so than most people who 
produce high-flown phrases on this subject, Dr. Taton seems to 
realize that science is mostly tinkering. 


Rosert B. NorpBerc 
Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 
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NEWS OF PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


NEW CHOIR ROBES 


The E. R. Moore Company has pre- 
pared a new folder describing 39 effec- 
tive ideas for raising gown-purchase funds. 
It is available free upon request. One of 
the 39 helpful suggestions describes a 
progress chart, containing the necessary 
props to execute this plan. Kit contains 
a cardboard chart with outlined spaces 
coinciding with the number of robes 
needed, Gummed stickers picturing a 
robed chorister are placed in the outlined 
spaces as the cost of each choir robe is 
reached. There are 38 other choir robe 
fund raising ideas ready to work for your 
choir. Write for free folder to: E. R. 
Moore Company, 932 W. Dakin, Chicago 
13, Til. 


ELECTRIC COOKING EQUIPMENT 

The Vulcan-Hart Manufacturing Com- 
pany has announced the introduction of 
a new line of heavy duty electric cooking 
equipment. This new line includes ranges, 
broilers, fryers, sectional bake and roast 
ovens, high shelves, spreader plates and 
counter units, Modern design and cer- 


tain structural and operational features 
highlight the entire Vulcan Electric line. 
For additional information, write to: 
Vulcan-Hart Mfg. Co., 2006 Northwest- 
ern Pkwy., Louisville 1, Ky. 


EMBROIDERED ALTAR LINENS 

Mary Moore’s exquisite, imported hand- 
embroidered altar linens appeal to the 
most discriminating taste. These linens 
are hand embroidered, and made to your 
specifications. Free samples available 
upon request. Write to importer: Mary 
Moore, Box 394R, Davenport, Iowa. 


READING EASEL 

Handy for desk or lap use, Endolane 
Reading Easel adjusts to three reading 
angles. Movable transparent pageholders 
free hands for writing, typing, etc. Made 
of tempered masonite, with piano type 
metal hinges, the Endolane folds fiat. 
Felts protect desk surfaces, Write to: 
Endolane Enterprises, Dept. C, Antioch, 
Illinois. 


AUTOMATIC CHALK PENCIL 

End messy chalk dust on your hands 
and clothes by using the new Hand-Gienic 
automatic pencil. At a push of a button 
chalk ejects, or retracts. Hand never 
touches chalk during use. Hand-Gienic 
holds any standard chalk as short as % 
inches, and prevents breakage, allowing 
the comfortable use of 95% of the chalk 
length. Constructed of sturdy metal, a 
l-year written guarantee is included. 
Write to: Hand-Gienic, Dept. 58, 161 
W. 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y. 
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NEW DAYLIGHT SCREEN EQUIPMENT 


Perfection of a lenticular preparation 
and special casting process now makes 
available large rear projection screens 
with unusual performance for lighted 
room use. Lenscreen provides a complete 
choice of screens on plastic or glass sheets. 
Impact resistant rigid plexiglas Len- 
screen allows use of overlays. Screen sur- 
face may be marked with regular colored 
chalk, erased or washed as a regular 
chalk board. Such panels are available 
for custom mounting in any size up to 
100 by 120 inches for permanent instal- 
lation in class rooms, auditoriums and 
conference rooms. Installation can be 
faced toward windows ideally allowing 
audience comfortable vision with daylight 
coming from the back or side. Write to 
Polacoat Inc., 9750 Conklin Rd., Blue 
Ash, Ohio, 


BETTER SPEECH COURSE 

As part of its Living Language series, 
Crown Publishers have published the 
Better Speech course, by Louise Gurren, 
Ph.D. of the Speech Improvement Depart- 
ment, New York City Board of Educa- 
tion. The set consists of four long play- 
ing records, on which appear 40 complete 
lessons, and two manuals, One covers the 
principles of correct speech, the other the 
principles of correct usage. Series begin 
with a key word for each sound in the 
English language. The development of 
the course is based on an analysis of the 
phonetic structure of the language; 
sounds, duration, stress on syllables of 
words, stress on words in groups, weak 
forms and contractions, phrasing, and 
intonation. There are lessons devoted to 
sounds frequently mispronounced, with 
practice material for the improvement of 
pronunciation. Write to: Crown Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 419 Fourth Ave., New York 
16,N. 


CATHOLIC FUND RAISING 


McCarthy Brothers and Associates have 
available a staff of experienced Catholic 
fund raising consultants to discuss your 
fund raising program. A follow up serv- 
ice for the entire pledge period is in- 
cluded. For the best in fund raising 
services, and for a financial analysis at no 
cost to you, write to: McCarthy Brothers 
and Associates, 54 Park Ave., New York 
16,N. 


CAMPUS CHEFS 

Your student Food Service can be as 
simple as . . . A-B-C. Without cost or 
obligation, if you would like to discuss 
your Food Service Program, write to: 
Campus Chefs, Inc., 125 Broad St., Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 


Another text in the W e S i n g 


Catholic music series 
WE SING AND PRAISE and Chant 


Features of this new fourth-grade text 
are: chant notation and simple chant 
theory to provide a background for later 
precise training, simple chromatics, option- 
al part singing, work with key signatures 
and dotted quarter- and eighth-note pat- 
terns. Continued systematic building of the 
basic music skills. 


Write for circular 10, describing this 


new music program designed by Catholics 


for Catholic schools. 


G ! n n a n d Home Office: Boston Sales Offices: New York 11 
Chicago 6 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 


. @) m p a n y Columbus 16 Palo Alto Toronto 7 


THE Catholic University of America 


Law Review 


THE LAW REVIEW OF THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA is a comparatively new publication, voicing 
the School of Natural Law Jurisprudence in America; 
scientifically and systematically appraising and evalu- 
ating current trends in the legal ordering of the 
United States. 


The LAW REVIEW includes leading articles, timely comments and case 
notes by lawyers, staff and student body of the Law School. 


Copies of Volumes |, Il, Ill, IV and V are still available 
Current subscription to Volume Vi, consisting of three issues, $4.00 


Address all inquiries to: 


The Catholic University of America 
LAW REVIEW 
620 Michigan Ave., N.E. Washington 17, D. C. 
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Now in its 70th Year 


The Oldest and Most Widely-Read Professional, 
Clerical Journal in the Nation 


Che American 
Ecclesiastical 
= | Rebiew 


This monthly publication of 
The Catholic University of Ameri- 
ca, with contributors of national 
and international reputation, 
ranks highest in prestige in the 
ecclesiastical world. It should be 
on every priest’s table and in every 
seminary and university library. 


Authoritative articles on Catholic doctrine — studies in parochial and 
priestly problems — Developments in Catholic Action — Articles on moral 


questions — Historical and liturgical surveys — Answers to questions — 
Book Reviews and Analecta. 


Some Recent Contents:— 
@ Criticism and Censorship........................-.0- V. Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 
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SPECIAL SEMINARIAN OFFER! 
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